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GIFTS FOR 


THE HoLipays 





NEW CIFT BOOKS 


Grandfather Grey. Poem by Kate 


TANNATT Woops. Illustrations by Charles Cope- | 
Each 


land. Elegantly printed on floe cut paper. 
cover in twe colors. Cloth. Full gilt, $2.00, 


Uniform Edition. 


The Wooing of Grandmother Grey. 
Elegantly bound in two colors. Cloth. Full gilt. 
$2.00, 


ONE YEAR’S SKETCH BOOK IN A NEW STYLE. 


The Four Seasons. 


By Miss [RENE E. 
JEROME. Spring, 


Summer, Autumn, Winter. 


Kach book bound in a unique style of boards, with | 


decorative dies. 
each. 


Three Gems of the Bible. Comprising 
‘Our Mather in Heaven,” “ The Lord is My Shep- 
herd,” and “The Mountain Anthem.” By 
WILLIAM ©. RICHARDS, A M., Ph D. Fuily illus- 
traged by Garrett Tucker, Miss Humphrey, Shep- 
herd, and others. Engraved on wood, and printed 
on fine cut paper. Cloth. Full gilt, $2 00. 


Sold separately. Boxed, $1 50 


The New World and the New Book. 
And Kindred ys. By Taomas WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON, or of ‘**Out Door Papers,” * At 
lantic Essays,” ** Army Life in a Black Regiment,” 
“Young Foiks’ History of the United States,” etc , 
ete. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Abbess of Port Royat and 
Other French Studies. By MAKIA ELLERY 
MACKAY#, With an introduction by THomaAs 
WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. Cloth, $1.50. 


All Around the Year 1892. Entirely 
New Design im Colers, by J. PAULINE SUNTRER. 
Printed on heavy cardboard, gilt edges, with 
chain, tassels, and ring. Size, 444x514 inches. 
Boxed. Price, 50 cents. 


The Flower Calendar, 1892. A series 
of new Flower Studies in brilliant colors. by first 


class artists. Printed on heavy cardboad, gilt | 


edges, with chain, tassels. and riug, Size. 434 x 754 
inches. Boxed. Price, $1.00, 


NEW JUVENILES 


New and True. By Many WiLEYSTAVER. | 
A volume of original verses for children. Elegantly | 
illustrated by Lavinia Ebbinghausen, Jessie Wil. | 
cox Smith, Jessie McDermott. J. Augustus Beck, | 
Herman Faber, and others. Cloth $2.00. 


A NEw QUINNEBASSET Book. 


In Old Quinnebasset. By Soruiz May, 
anthor of the “(Quipnebasset Stories,” “ Little 
Prudy’s Stories,” * Dotty Dimple Series,” “ Flaxte 
Frizzie Stories,’’* Little Prudy’s Flyaway Series,” 
etc. Cloth Illustrated by Copeland. $1 50, 

This volume makes the sixth of the * Quinnebasset 
Series,” by Sophie May. 8ix volumes. Cloth illus- 
trated. Per volume, $1.50 The * Doctor’s Daugh- 
ter,” ‘* The Asbury Twins.” “‘ Our Helen,” ** Quinne- 
basset Girls,’ ‘‘ Janet,” ‘‘ In Old Quinnebasset.” 


Stand by the Union. By OLiverOpric. 
Cloth, in two colors. Emblematic Dies. Il, $1 50. 


The Biue and the Gray Series. By 
OLIVER Optic Four volumes. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Per vol,, $1.50. ‘Taken by the Enemy,” 
‘* Withiv the Enemy’s Lines,” ** Oa the Blockade,” 
“ Stand by the Union.” 


A NkEw Series BY OLIVER Optic. 


All-Over-the-World Series. The in 
itial volume to be issued December first, entitied 
**A Missing Million, or The Adventures 
eof Louis Belgrave.”’ Liiustrated. $1.25. 


The Scariet Tanager. By J. T. Trow. 
BRIDGE Cloth. Llustrated. $1 00. 


The Start in Life Series. By J. T: 
TROWBRIDGE. Four vols Illus. Per vol., $1.0C> 
* A Start in Life,” ‘“ The Kelp Gatherers,” * Bid- 
ing His Time,” ‘ The Scariet Tanager.” 


Little Folks Eastand West. By Har- 
RIETTE RK. SHATYUCK, author of ‘A Woman’s 
Manual of Parliameutary Law,” ete. Illus. 75 cts. 


The Little Milters. By Errix W. Mrr- 
RIMAN, Editor of ‘ Housekeeper.” Illustrated. 
$100. Being the third volume in 

THE STREET ARAB SERIES. 

‘“Pards: A Story of Two Homeless Boys,” ‘A 

Queer Family’” ‘The Little Miliers.”” lLilustrated. 

Kach, $1 00. 





OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION, 





LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The business of Cowrpertuwait & Co. and that of E. H. Butter & Co. have been 
consolidated. They will hereafter be conducted under the name and style of 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


220—222 South Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


The following list of the principal publications of the firm as now organized includes 
many of the leading and most approved SCHOOL AND CoLLEGE TEXT BOOKs. 


GEOGRAPHIES: 


Butier’s Geographies. 
Warren's Ceographies. 
Mitchell’s Geographies. 


READERS: 

Monroe’s Readers. 

Butler’s Series of Readers. 
SPELLERS: 

Monroe's Spellers. 

New American Spellers. 
ARITHMETICS: 


Hagar’s Arithmetics. 
New American Arithmetics. 


HISTORIES: 

Berard’s History. 

Butler’s History. 

Coodrich’s Histories. 
ENGLISH GRAMMARS: 


Bingham’s Crammars. 
Creene’s Crammars. 
Smith’s Crammar. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS: 


Powell’s Language Series. 


| ETYMOLOGIES: 
Sargent’s School Etymology. 
Scholar’s Companion. 
PHYSIOLOGIES: 
Blaisdell’s Series. 


BOOK-KEEPINGS: 
Mayhew’s Book-keeping 
The Business Stand’d Book-keeping 
COPY BOOKS: 
Butler’s Copy Books. 
Business Standard Copy Books. 
LATIN TEXT-BOOKS: 


McCabe Bingham’s Series. 
Bingham’s Series. 


WALL MAPS: 


Butler’s Commercial Map. 
Mitche'l’s Outline Maps. 


CHARTS: 


Butler's Series Reading Charts. 
Monroe's Reading Charts. 
Monroe’s Vocai Cymnastic Charts. 
New American Reading Charts. 
Parker’s Arithmetical Charts. 
Business Standard Writing Charts. 








IB For new Catalogue, Descriptive Circulars, and further information concerning the above 


E. H. BUTLER & CO, 


"220 and 222 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia. 


list, address the Publishers, 
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HENRY BARNARD’S BOOKS. 


G Y a contract recently signed with the Henry Barnard Publishing Com- 
2 pany I have become its sole agent for the printing and selling of this 

large and valuable library of education, consisting of more than 300 
All plates, books, and sheets are to be transferred to Syracuse 
and I shall soon be able to supply every 


volumes. 


as rapidly as_ possible, 


book that has ever been catalogued by him. 





Meantime inquiries will be; 


cheerfully answered, and orders for the American Journal of Education and, 
other books now in stock will be filled promptly, 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. | 


The Virtues and Their Reasons 
By Austin BIERBOWER. 
This work has taken anew hold, and, as a text-book, wiil make for itself a new place. 

It discusses in a plain, clear, brief, and yet most forcible style all the principles of conduct. 
Moral instruction to be effective, like that in all other branches of education, must be 


prosented as a system so as to give the child a metal pcture of the whole subject. The 
child needs to know the philosophy of proper conduct as much as he needs a Classification 


in botany or any other science. 


The author begins with Kindness, and treats of virtues and duties upon a basis of con- 
duct upon which all can meet, and presents such plain, logical arguments for them as will 
at once appeal to the mind of even children. No child can intelligently read this book with 
out being drawn, as it were, into the practice of the virtues. Besides the topics included in 
such works, the author discusses such as are peculiar to our times; as hazing, cruelty to 
animals, employer and employé strikes, socialism, etc. 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Address 
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HY MAIL; 
Boards, S85 ct«,; Cloth, $1.35. 
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BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, WORCESTER, LOWEL 


L, CHELSEA, MERIDEN, BROOKLYN, CHARLESTON, and 


hundreds of important cities and towns in all parts of the country, are using 


BRADBURY AND EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


ing most gratifying evidences of its success, and testimo- 


with the most sutisfactory results. Correspondence solicited. 


nials to its merits as u text-book. 


The publishers are daily receiv 
Sample copy sent for 50 cents. 
TEIOMPSON, BROWN cw CO.,, Publishers, Boston. 
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changes, and the pigment and its 





PENCIL VS. 


daily paper had mislaid his Dixon ‘‘Amer- | 
ican Graphite” and been obliged to use a | 
pen again, he sat down and wrote as follows : 
— “The form of the stylus or steel pen! 


but this otherwise enlightened and lucky gene- | 
ration is as much the slave and the victim of | 
the inkpot, with its nasty contents, 
mediaeval monk, the Roman, or the Greek, the | or parchment, 
Egyptian under the First Dynasty, or the China- | 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


| e ti TIEN- iG the Celestial. | 
()'a: DAY just after the editor of a great | man of the time of Tizn-Hwanc the Celestia 


essarily in the mere act 


vehicle vary, 


as was the | besmeared fingers, t 
the ink 


| office cat! 


PEN AND 


How many million lifetime-units of muscular 
and nervous energy have been expended unnec- 


| over to the inkstand to dip the pen in this black 
liquid relic of primeval barbarism ? How many 
precious souls have been sent to perdition in 
consequence of the emotional upheaval over the 
he blot on the fair page 


| sheol.” 
of stretching the hand | 


bottle upset by the | 


| 


INK-POT. 


No wonder Martin Luther hurled his inkpot 
| at the Devil. 


That nearest the ideal is a Dixon ‘‘ American 


Graphite” 
tough and makes a clear black mark which 


pencil, 


does not blur. 
/them mention the JOURNAL oF EpucATION and 
'send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth 
| double the money. 


That utensil fairly belongs to 


is smooth and 


The lead 


If you are not familiar with 
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THE 


Springfield Republican 
For 1892. 


AN INDEPENDENT, COMPLETE, 
AND ABLE NEWSPAPER. 


REPRESENTATIVE JOURNAL OF 
NEW ENGLAND. 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 
Published DAILY, SUNDAY, and WEEKLY. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN is emphatically 
a news paper for the people. It publishes all the 
news that is news in the broadest and highest sense, 
unaffected by partisan or personal prejudice. It is 
enterprising, alert, and intelligent in che perform. 
ance of its duties to the public. It has its own deci- 
ded opivions on public questions, and these opinions 
are expressed with vigor and ability, but they are not 
allowed to color its news columns. [THE REPUB. 
LICAN is a thoroughly fair journal. Members of all 
parties who desire to keep informed of the important 
political events and discussions of the presidential 
campaign of 1892, should subscribe for THE REPus 
LICAN. 


TRE DAILY REPUBLICAN 

Wa: started in 1844, and is the oldest daily paper in 
the state outside of Boston. It has always kept 
abreast of the times, and has been quick to avail it- 
self of the best modern appliances for the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of its news service. It is now 
regularly an eight page sheet with seven wide col. 
umns to the page, and supplemental rages are fre- 
quently added as the demands of news or advertising 
require. It covers the news of the world with dis- 
criminating care and thoroughness. New England 
happenings and interests receive special attention 
and liberal space, and a large force of special 
reporters and correspondents are constantly em- 
ployed in gathering the local news of Western 
Massachusetts and the neighboring counties of 
Connecticut, Vermont and New Hampshire for its 
readers. Its editorial page is broad in range, inde- 
pendent, elevating and interesting in quality. Its 
literary department is of a remarkably high order 
Its political correspondence is furnished by indepen- 
dent, well informed and capable writers. It pub- 
lishes, moreover, a great variety of interesting and 
valuable general correspondence and selections. 


THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN 
Was first published In 1878 in response to a real 
public demand in Western Massachusetts for a first 
class, high toned Sunday newspaper. Since that 
time it has been constantly improved and it has 
been twice enlarged. Fully four fifths of its 56 
columns of space is devoted to reading matter of a 
high order, embracing news, special correspondence, 
a full page of editorial matter, a department of 
books, authors and art, a first-rate weekly story and 
a weekly sermon, sporting and theatrical news and 
notes, special articles, orig'nal and selected poetry, 
etc. THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN fs a thoroughly 
wholesome, excellent and interesting journal, well 
adapted to the tastes and wants of the intelligent 
New England public. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN. 

Is now more than 67 years old, but age only improves 
its quality. If continues to be what it has long been, 
a remarkably faithful and comprehensive record of 
American life. Its weekly review of the news is very 
carefully compiled, and its 12 broad pages contain in 
addition to the news, a wonderfully rich collection 
of valuable and entertaining reading matter, All 
the best features of THe DAILY and SunpbDay 
REPUBLICAN are repreduced in THE WEEKLY in 
full or but slightly abridged, and arranged with 
admirable skill and intelligence for the convenience 
and pleasure of the reader. The result is a weekly 
news and family~ journal which far exeeeds in 
interest and worth any similar publication in the 
United States. It is a paper that New Englanders at 
home and abroad will find of special value, and 
which Americans everywhere can appreciate and 
enjoy. 


THE 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
DAILY: 70 cents a month, 82 a quarter, $8 a year. 
SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 
WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 

All subscriptions are payable strictly In advance. 
Specimen copies free. 


FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 


The Weekly Republican, a 12-page paper, 
will be sent free for one month, to any 
one who wishestotry it. New subscribers 
to The Weekly for 1892 can have the paper 
free for the balance of 1891. 


Adaress THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to iliustrate 
Archeology, History, 

Architecture, and Art. 
Photographs from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
ana Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
for eateiogte. 

A. M. LUMBARD. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


ON NEW Yearly Subscription to the 


Journal of Education will seoure 
GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE (monthly, $2.00 a 















and as a Preventive of Consumption. It restores, 


Brain-workers, sent free. 
None genuine without this signature printed on 


“My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.”—James Russell Lowell. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


? Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula, from the vital prine'ples of the Ox 
Brain and Wheat Germ, is conceded by scientists superior to all other tonics, be 
cause it is obtained in the pure state from Animal and Vegetable Life,—not manu- 
ae factured from minerals in the laboratory. The formula is printed on the /abel. 

For nearly; thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 


Brain and Nerve Food, 


Relieving all forms of Nervous Disease, Brain Weariness, Im 


vigor, Mental and Physical Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. 

Descriptive pamphlet, with indorsements of the world’s best 
Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail ($1.00) 
from 56 West 25th 8t. Avoid imitations and substitutes, 


-SORETHROAT 


Bronchitis, colds, coughs, asthma, 
and even consumption, in the early 
stages, yield to Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. Singers, actors, auction- 
eers, public speakers, clergymen, 
teachers, lecturers, and all who are 
liable to disorder of the vocal organs, 
find a sure remedy in this wondertfu! 
and well-known preparation. <As 
an emergency medicine, in cases of 
croup, Whooping cough, ete. it 
should be in every household, 


ired Vitality, Bronchitis, Night Sweats, 


and sustains in ify « 


the label’: ee 





PHILOSOPHICAL, | 
ELECTRICAL, and | 
CHEMICAL | 
APPARATUS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


Place 
Your Orders gx 
NOW. ' 


Send for Catalogue 219. 


‘Two years ago I suffered severely from 
an attack of sore throat 


And Bronchitis 


It seemed as if I could not survive, all the 
usual remedies proving of noavail. At last 
I thought of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and 
after taking two bottles of this medicine I 
was restored to health.” — Chas. Gambini, 
Smith’s Ranch, Sonoma Co., Cal. 








STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


‘*There is nothing better for coughs than 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I use no other pre- 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, paration.”’—Annie 8. Butler, Providence, R.I. 


170, GO1 EE. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


bles are speedily 


Cured By Using 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It leads all others. 


OSEPH ILLOTT & 303, 404, O04 E. F., 351, W. H. Graff & Co., Druggists, Carson, 
lowa, certify that all throat and lung trou- 





IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale by 
J. B. LrppIncoTT COMPANY 


W. A. OLMSTED, 
82 Wabash Avenu,. 





ware 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
FOR SCHOOLS, 


=, oS. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


“In January, 1889, I was taken down with 
measles and searlet fever, and exposing my- 
self too soon, caught a severe cold which 
settled on my lungs. I was forced to take 
to my bed and was so ill that the doctors 
despaired of my recovery, supposing me 
to be in quick consumption. Change of 
climate was recommended, but I began to 
use Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and soon found 
relief. After using several bottles, 1 was 
cured, so that I am now as well and rugged 
as ever.”— John Dillander, Cranesman of 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & CoOoK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 





Chicago. 








EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue 
New York. 





Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 











Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 








LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 


SPECIALTY 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


# Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


ANDREWS MF 'G COMPANY 
Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILZ 


SCH00L, 
| FURNITURE 













Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 

_Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Gioff's Historical Map of the U0, &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS MFG COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near l4th St, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
215-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 
611 Washington St., Boston. 








—_—_—_—__—— | 


Ct Pree | 
Barnes’ Foot Power | 
Machinery. 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
B etc. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial | 
Sew and Manual Training 
4 Schools. PF Special 
prices to Educational Tustivutioes. , 
ny Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES Co., 
949 RUBY STRERT, RUCKFORD, ILL. 












The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes, Schools, ete. Fully warranted. | 
| 
' 





Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0, 








Steam Shovel, G. S. & 8. F. R. R. Co., 
Justin, Texas. 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5, 


Pan Agents Wanted. 
Chemicals, 


AGENTS send for How I Made a 
IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


ear, Our copyrighted methods free to all 
528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


esiring a Home, or business change. $75 
| to $100 Monthly. Teachers and Ladies find 

PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon 
vostage, 5 cents. . nn 


Chemica 
Apparatus, 























pi big pay for spare hours. TREASURY PuR- 
HW CHASING AGENCY, 27 4th Ave., New York. 





FOR BOTH 











CHOOL FURNITURE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 





the lid as ill " 
ng the pot, Saves 25 


the dradgery of If 

je aru 

Ularifies coflce, and serves «1 aor like am! 
PAINE; DIE & OO., 







ANTED, a shrewd, honest business mav able to 

"mare ° Sean Ss, introduce and sell in his locality the above arti- 

' BES, cle, to the merits of which the editor of this paper 

KINDERCARTEN MATERIAL, ona test. ore ate tone gad meee pay given. 

And the best ~ ress as above, giving age, experience, refer- 
60 b6 found tn prey LA ae dk es ence. Send 2 cent stamp for terms. eow 


_» J. L. HAMMETT, k dwi Pri 
852 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. AGENT = ec ay i. Drenkes se tielicincs, 


— Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B’way, N. V 


 MIACIC 
LANTERNS 


and VIEWS for 


XHIBITIONS. 


Our 3-Wick LAMP, 
Great light. No smoke. A Lime 
Light that is quiet. Both lights 
more brilliant than any 
others. Send for catalogue. 


C. T. MILLIGAN, "Princ 

































VICE, for Teachers and Pupils, 
Mailed for 15 cts. in stamps. 
Ff. D. BARTLEY, 
89 Congress St., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





“Ain Extraordinary Raxor. 


____.| Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM- 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 

COMPANY and flexible as never te require grinding, 
‘| and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 

velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 





CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 
$3 00 in ivory. rg A razor, to be genuine, must bear 





COLLEGE great excitement in Eu among experts, who pro- 
ACADEMY nounce it PERFECTION. $2 00 in buffalo hancle; 





r=) BELLS 
and CHI URCEH . 
- on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 


awsniol. far sounding, and highly satis. | 641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the only place in 
factoryBells for Schools, Churches, &c. | he United States where they are obtained. Trade 
MENEELY & CO., | Established | SUPPIied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C. O. D. 


WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
COMPOUND INTEREST tz 


Description and prices on application. 

INSTANT RELIEF. Cure in 15 days. Loan Association (assets $675,000), double in 
Never returns. No purge. No Salve. No value in seven years. Can be withdrawn with accrued 
oe etary. Remedy mailed free. Address interest anytime on 30 days notice, This form of in- 

as J. H. REBVRS,Box 3290, NewYork City, N.Y.| Yestment pays nearly three times aswell as an ordinary 























one year’s subscription to the 
year) free. 


KINDERGARTEN :, 


savings bank. Pamphlet, with highest references, free. 
H. Ff. NEWHALL, Manager,533 Drexel Building, Phila. P-. 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN A CO. Subscribers to the Journal of Edu- 


8 East 14th St., cation can have thelr 
subscription advanced six months by sending us on? 
NEW YORK. new yearly subscription to the Jounah 
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Journal of Education, | MASSACHUSETTS STATE ASsocLATION, 


ai, leg MORAL STANDARDS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, Tmt 


BY | i 
No. 8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, ¥ SAMUEL ELIOT, LL.D., BOSTON. 


The want of really moral training in our schools is ad- 
mitted, or at any rate half admitted. It has been talked 
and written about for years, but still remains to be sup- 
plied in anything like fall proportions. 

Various sources of supply have been tried or suggested 
One is in regarding the course of study as capable of re 
ceiving a moral turn, and opening ethical applications. 
Another is the use of textbooks in ethics. Another is 
manual work which is sometimes described as affording 
opportunities of teaching and learning duty not found in 
intellectual work. One more, and that perhaps chiefly 
relied on, is the character of the teacher, which is credited 
with all needful power over the characters of pupils. 

These meang, all good in their way, are far inferior to 
a change in the moral standards of the schools. There 
is nothing to take the place of this. Call it reform, call 
it merely recognition of what has been latent or uncon- 
= sciously employed, a change of standards is essential to 
moral training. Effort, rather than achievement, should 
rank highest. What a child tries to do, and perseveres 
in trying to do, against physical or intellectual disadvan- 
tages, is worthy of all honor. The brightest pupil is not 
the best. Treating puzils on this principle of effort, 
leads to another standard of high importance. Their 
sense of justice needs to be trained, not only for school 











A. E. WINSHIP, Evrror. 





Terms for our Educational Publications : 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advances. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 











{Written for the JOURNAL.] 
WHICH VOICE! 


BY JANET MCLEAN, 


If I to do the thing I should, 
The thing I would can leave undone, 
I should will soon become I would, 
Desire and duty then are one. 


What gives to life its pain and jar 
Is weakly listening to I would, 

Thus wish and duty parted are, 
No longer can we hear I should. 








VALUE OF EDUCATION. 





Long on Golconda’s shore a diamond lay, 
Neglected, rough, concealed in common clay; 
By every passenger despised and scorned, 
The latent jewel thus in secret mourned : 
‘* Why am [ thus to sordid earth confined ? 
Why scorned and trod upon by every kind ? 
Were these bright qualities, this glittering hue, 
And dazzling luster, never meant for view ? 
Wrapped in et@rnal shade if I remain, 
These shining virtues were bestowed in vain.’’ 
As thus the long neglected gem displayed 
Its worth and wrong, a skillful artist strayed 
By chance that way, and saw, with curious eye, 
Though much obscured, the unvalued treasare lie. 
He yronnd with care, he polished it with art; 
And called forth all its rays from every part ; 
And now young beauty’s neck ordained to grace, 
It adds new charms to beauty’s fairest face, 
The mind of man, neglected and untanght, 
Is this rough diamond in the mind unwrought ; 
Till Education lends her art, unknown 
The brightest talents lie, a common stone ; 
By her fair hand when fashioned, the new mind 
Rises with luster, polished and refined. 

—Boston Transcript. 


are generally dealt with, ignoring their exertions and 
their capacities, is to blunt their sense of justice, and to 
pervert the point of view from which study and every 
work of man is to be truly seen. Lastly, and including 
everything, is thestandard of character rather than know}- 
edge. It is character that constitutes the power which 
children should be taught to strive after, and to use for 
others as well as themselves. 

For all this the will needs training, the conscience 
needs training, and these should be brought into the fore- 
ground where the intellect has stood supreme. Turn 
— ‘|back ambition, selfish: struggle, delight in euperficial 
prizes of every kind, and bring forward the deep and 
gracious powers of our nature into their rightfal relations. 
Let the pupil be regarded as we may reverently believe 
he is regarded by God, and there will be no lack of 
_ |moral training. 

Dr. J. H. Hanson, Waterville, Me.: Knowledge, in Las 2 heal 
our practice if not in our theory, is the end-all and the bik i it 
be-all of our school work. 


Supr. J. L. Hotroway, Fort Smith, Ark.: One of 
the very essential qualifications of a teacher is the ability — 
2 ee ee ee een ee ene’. Every child when he comes to school knows how to 


M. J. Reynonps, Orange, N. J.; To those who are|talk, and it is the duty of the teacher to interpret this 
studying pedagogies, it must ever be interesting to know | talk in symbols, words, and sentences. The child must 
| see what he himself says on the board or slate before 

The tendency of him. He must learn to translate his talk into symbols 
whieh for himself. There must be much of this interpreting by 
\the child before he takes up the reading book. Just as 

. . ' pictures represent objects, so the action and thought and 
A. Vasitive, Lakpester General of Primary Unsirinsin notion are transferred into visible signs. The child con- 
Parts, Paes: A. Ula gogikt'to be oompored roe neets the visible symbols with the vocal expression, just 





WHAT THEY SAY. 





Super. N.S. Eversoxr, Wooster, O.: Personality is 
a gift, not a product. 








AFTER THE PRIMER, WHAT? 


—_—— 


BY HORACE EK. SCUDDER, CAMBRIDGE. 





how great minds have been educated. 


Henry B. Fay, Newport, R. I.: 
recitation in concert is toward a harshness of voice, 
rarely offsets any advantage. 


| 


ST = | 


should not be a series of equally distant stages, but a pas- 
sage from one to the next,—a constant transition. 

The school must make the children think intelligently, 
and intelligently express themselves. his is the end 
toward which every movement must tend. The real ob- 
ject in learning to read is to enable the boy and girl to 
read great books. It is not the newspapers and publica- 
tions of the day which are of firstimportance. Whatever 
tends toward the inferior must be subordinated. A col- 
loquial language is used by the child, so long as his own 
speech is the object lesson. These colloquial forms are 
the basis of most of the first and second and third read- 
ers and it is this which makes the change to real litera- 
ture so sudden and often disheartening. From the first, 





days but for all after life, and to deal with them as they 


the teacher must aim to expand the pupil’s mind. 
,Step taken must look out from what is familiar toward 
i the unknown. Expansion must come from the first. 
|The child must connect his experience with something 
kindred yet beyond him, and the teacher must guide him 
in this without confusing and dazzling him. Take the 
facts and bits of life known to the child, and by the use 
of these familiar things introduce bim into a fuller, freer 
life and being. 

The teacher’s business is not to make but to discover a 
literature for our children. Literature is not produced 
by the school-book maker. Robinson Crusoe was not 
written for boys, but boys found it and it has been theirs 
Many books have been written for boys upon 
Literature must 


Every 


ever since. 
Defoe’s model, but they are all failures. 
spring from an inner spiritual power, without regard for 
The teacher is to take 
The inherent life is 





hat has survived, 
not determine what is to survive 
| Shere in spite of us. When the right passage has been 
| selected, carefully grade the preparation for it. Make 
| the child acquainted with every word in it before be sees 
it for the first time. No great piece of literature should 
be put before a child until he is ready to meet it with 
nothing to do but enjoy it fally. Let him enjoy it. Do 
Analysis and criticism can come later,— 
Let it stand as a whole and let the 
When he has absorbed it, then 


io audience. 


not analyze it. 
the later the better. 
child enjoy it as he will. 
it is plenty soon enough to let him ask questions about it 

In the early years the child must have many exercises, 
while very few pieces of literature can be given. Show 
the child that he is learniog to read by the exercises in 
order to enjoy the real literature. When he is prepared 
for the full enjoyment of a selection, let him have it to 
read, not to study. Let him understand thoroughly that 
he is not learning to read the exercises, but is learning 
by them a means of real pleasure. 

The first thing to give the child is not prose but verse. 
There is music in verse, for which his ear is attuned. 
He will catch and enjoy the rhythm even before he can 

















parte, —teneher and pupil. The art is to reserve for each as this talk is connected with the notion or action itself. 
his proper work. Up to this point the child's work is entirely written, 


Supt. S. T. Dran, Batavia, O : It may be wise to ad- and bas no connection with print. 
Vocate a modification of the system, but it would be wiser symbols, words, and actions, or thoughts. 
to advocate a modification of the teacher, either @¢t0 manual work as an end in itself ceases now, and eyes and 
mind take the place of the hand. 
thinks instead of feels. | 


from the objects and signs already known to “ay 
the same words, phrases, 


habit, or position, er both. 

Surr. Wm. H. Maxwewt, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.: Give 
parents an opportunity to know the work and the methods 
of the schools, and school boards will have the word risa 

— and se eg. 
a per ne — oy fundamental factor the principle of gradation. 
under a. 


easy, 
unfamiliar printed symbols, using 
All our ideas of reading books have as a 


He learns to associate |to the unknown. 
All this merely |are put into new relations, with what is beyond him. 


The child sees and|our power 


This gradation should be made | shoul 
week ahead to prepare for the firet stanza,—let him know 


the words and their meanings. Then he can read the 
|etanza readily and enjoy it at first sight. Next, and 
This | much later, may come some of the easier selections, verses, 


comprehend the meaning. There are easy lines in verse, 
easier than the four lines would be if arranged as a prove 


sentence. Poetry is the earliest as well as the highest 


form of literature. 

The first poet to give the children is beyoud question 
Mother Goose. In the crowding of our modern life, a 
great deal has been forced out of the home into the 
school. Teachers have to preserve the childhood for the 
great part of their pupils, especially those that come from 
homes of hardship. ‘To-day there is no form of literature 


|so apt to be lost as the fairy tales and Mother Goose. 


This is not a transient aud temporary form, but is worth 
all our endeavors for its preservation. Besides, Mother 
Goose gives a most admirable transition from the known 


The names and things the child knows 


Mother Goose, too, is cheerful, and we need to do all in 
to preserve the children’s merriment. It 


1 be the first book put before the child. Begin a 


wees 
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and a few whole poems from Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Whittier, and perhaps Longfel- 
low,—give the best early. Familiarize him with it by 
reading and memorizing. The selection of prose is more 
difficult, and not so important. In reading one book I 
have continually been struck by its wonderful adaptability 
to children’s reading, yet it has been almost entirely neg- 
leeted. The simple stories and parables of the Bible are 
admirably suited to the child’s comprehension and early 
knowledge of literary forms. Such a course of primary 
reading as has been traced should occupy the child up to 
the fourth reader period. Then the question of litera- 
ture becomes one of selection, rather than adaptation. 








THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS AND THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION. 


BY PAUL H. HANUS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The outlook for the study of education in America is 
growing to be a very hopeful one. 

Higher schools for the training of teachers and depart- 
ments for the study of education in colleges and univer- 
sities are for two classes of students : 

I. Those who intend to be teachers. 

II. Non-professional students whose liberal education 
fits them for leadership in the community. 

I. Professional training for the teacher includes : 

(a) Scholarship, which is the fundamental quality of 


his training and which he seeks in common with the non-|should ask first for a fine and noble character, and then 


professional student. 

(6) A knowledge of psychology,—not textbook psy- 
chology, but such a knowledge, obtained through obeerva- 
tion and reflection, of the mind’s development and pro 
cesses, as enables the teacher to enter into the child’s 
mental life, and to learn how to facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of a difficult task, how to promote a gain in will- 
power, to inspires new impulses, or the development of 
news affection. Such a knowledge of psychology readily 
yields a method of instruction. 

(c) A knowledge of the history of teaching. The 
account of the achievements in any particular human 
activity furnishes a range gf ideals for comparison for 
approval or disapproval, for modification, for rejec- 
tion or adoption, in the light of today. Incidentally. 
many useful rules for guidance in the actual work of 
teaching are discussed and assimilated. No previous age 
has ever attained to the enormous range of activities 
which characterize modern society. Yet the present is 
not independent of the past. ‘If we ignore the past we 
cannot understand the present or forecast the future.” 

(d) A knowledge of educational theories and practices. 
While education is not to be studied within the limits of 
any system of pedagogy, no thoughiful person is likely to 
underestimate the value of a knowledge of the philosoph 
ical convictions of the great workers, theoretical and prac- 
tical, in the domain of education. 

Theories and formule are not to be evolved by specu- 


lation. These must be obtained from educational facts, 


—from the data obtained through the study of psychol- |- 


ogy, of educational systems past and present, and by ob- 
serving the work of skilled teachers. 

Scholarship, a knowledge of psychology and of method, 
of the history of teaching, of educational theories and 
practices, of school systems at home and abroad, furnish 
the essential preliminary equipment of the teacher so far 
as this equipment depends upon his professional training. 

II. The stady of education must always be of special 
interest to future teachers ; but it is taking altogether too 
narrow a view of the study of education to restrict it to 
the development of practical skill in the educator. The 
outlook is much wider. 

We may believe that the time is not far distant when 
some study of education will be considered an essential 
part of the training of every cultivated man or woman. 

One of the functions of a college education is to qualify 
men for intelligent leadership. Popular interest in edu- 
cation needs intelligent direction. Courses on education 
for the general student furnish important data for the de- 
velopment of sound educational views that cannot fail to 
be of service to him at some future time. The ultimate 
aim of the teaching profession will be to meet the de- 
mands of the educated public, be they high or low. 


not, will realize ‘that the need of just ideals, of definite 
aims, is felt to-day as it never was before. What are we 
doing to make our aims definite and our work efficient ? 
Are we satisfied with the old school curriculum, or can we 
save both time and strength by appropriate eliminations 
and changes in its subject matter? Shall we specialize 
early in the pupil’s career? What principles are deduc- 
ible from the sciences to which the educationist turns for 
ghidance? Who is to blame, the community, the teacher, 
or the pupil, for failure to achieve desired results? What 
do we know of contemporary educational reforms at 
home and abroad? How shall we solve the problems of 
physical training, manual training, moral training? Last 
of all, how shall we attain at least provisional answers to 
these questions? The codperation of the community 
must be secured through the influence of men, not teach- 
ers, but laymen, whose college training has prepared them 
to appreciate educational wisdom. When college men 
study education as they do history, logic, literature, and 
philosophy, for the sake of the training and cultivation to 
be derived from the study, and for the views of life 
thereby attainable, then will the community appreciate 
educational wisdom, recognize and value the best teachers. 








MANNERS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. 


If I were to select a teacher for children dear to me, I 


for fine manners. Learning should come next, and then 








JAMES S. BARRELL, 
President Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association. 


professional training. We do not sufficiently emphasize 
the value of fine manners. The teacher must show her 
perfect manners not alone in the schoolroom, but in the 
street, the home, and church. Manners must show 
scholarship and training and knowledge. The finest in- 
tellectual grasp shows itself in the most perfect manners 
The men whom we remember as the most noble, gener 
ous, self-sacrificing, have all been models for perfect 
characters and manners. 

The nervous teacher desires todo good and to influ- 
ence the young live for all that is good, yet her quick, 
sharp tone, the flashing eyes, the quick “now,” with 
watch in hand, do a vast injury. We fail to realize the 
subtle, stimulating effect of a beautifal, gentle, manly and 
womanly grace in voice and action. It is in the public 
school teacher that these traits and qualities are most 
needed. The private schools are sure to look out for 
this, yet it is the boys and girls of the families that can 
not expect to attend a private schodl who need it most. 
In one of the Cambridge schools, a boy who has had a 
record for unraliness heretofore, has been behaving per- 
fectly this fall. His mother tells of his saying that the 
teacher is such a lady the boys don’t know what to do, 


The schools are very largely responsible for what is 
known as “the American voice,”—far more so than the 
climate. I cannot listen to a clase of little children read- 
ing the multiplication-table in unison at the highest pitch 
without pitying the teacher who can permit it. There is 
a wonderfully subtle power is a sweet, strong voice. 

The teacher who is devoted tothe profession will strive 
to have a gracieus taet and a sympathetic look in the 
eyes that show the earnest, true, generous heart and lov- 
ing mannees. I¢ is such a one of whom the pupils say, «I 
want to be just like her.” It is the duty amd the privilege 
of teachers to ennoble and dignify their profession, and 
in so doing ennoble all future generations. They must 
be the models of our génerations. 








THE RELATION OF GRAMMAR AND HIGH 
SCHOOL EDUCATION TO COLLEGIATE. 


BY FRANK A. HILL, 
Head Master of the Cambridge English High School. 


That pupils can be better fitted for college goes with- 
out saying. This is simply asserting the possibility of 
improvement. The present levels of scholarship can 
therefore be attained in reduced time; whether it is 
better to aim for higher attainments within the present 
time limits, or for eqaal attainments in less time, is an 
open question. The experience of France and Germany 
with secondary education is worth our study. The chart 
tells the time relations of primary, secondary, and uni- 
versity education in these two countries. The pupil who 
begins at six reaches the university in France, at eight- 
een; in Germany, at nineteen; in the United States he 
reaches college at nineteen, and the university proper at 
twenty-three. The French youth comp'etes his law 
studies at twenty-one; the German at twenty-three ; the 
American, if he goes through college, at twenty-six. 
Thus the American seems tardy in finishing his pro- 
fessional study. 

To avoid a misconception, it should be understood that 
the American at twenty-six can begin practice at once, 
while the Frenchman and the German have to add years 
of practical training in the details of the law before they 
are permitted to practice. Thus the Frenchman’s legal 
career does not really begin until he is twenty-three or 
more, the German’s, not until he is twenty-eight or more. 
But there is a more serious matter involved than the 
saving of a year or two in time for the American student. 
The American, in a certain grade of attainments, chiefly 
classical, is probably behind the Frenchman and certainly 
behind the German. This is not saying he is worse off. 
That is a grander question, with a strong showing for the 
American Whatever his inferiority, it is largely deter- 
amined by the time he leaves the fitting school. In other 
words, France and Germany make more of their second- 
ary schools than we do. 

The chart reveals that France and Germany recognize 
three grades of education,—primary, secondary, and uni- 
versity ; the United States, four. That is, we have a 
system of colleges interpolated between the preparatory 
schools and the universities. 

The American college baffles classification. Its work 
is largely secondary ; that of the more ambitious colleges 
is, to some extent, university work. It is this partial, 
uncertain, shifting relation of the colleges to university 
work, on the one hand, and to secondary work on the 
other, that is at the bottom of the ferment over the age 
of admission. Liberal thought in America holds the the- 
ory that our professional schools have their normal place 
above the college, and that the proper avenue of approach 
is the college. Hence the prolonged curriculum of twenty 
years. Students in increasing numbers are cutting it short 
by skipping the college. And this summary curtailment 

of the twenty years’ curriculum is invited by the fact 
that, although the professional school is held to be above 
the college, it is, in case of admission requirements, below 
the colleges. 

Harvard is unwilling to shorten the long route by re- 
ducing her four years’ course to three; the other col- 
eges are even more reluctant to do so. The secondary 

schools have borne the brunt of the strengthening of the 
college admission requirements. If a year is to be saved 
lower down, then we should consider the following alter- 








The modern student of education, whether teacher or 


and so they have given up and have decided to do nothing. 
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1. The extension of the high school curriculum downward? | i 


with or without lowering the age of admission to college. 
2. The enrichment of the grammar school curriculum 
by secondary subjects, with or without lowering the age 
of admission to the high school. 
secondary edacation usually begins in Germany. 
pupil goes through the German common schools, 


sity, he is sadly, almost fatally, handicapped. He must 


start early or not at all. The tremendous pressure of ‘anomaly 


the government and the social organization makes the | the English High School on the chart. This bar symbol- 
gymnasium what it is,—an institution turning out wonder- izes the bad break between the ordinary high school and 


ful students. 
But the Germans are not altogether satisfied with it; 


and the leader today of the assault on the gymnasial suing a course of study that does not connect with the 
standard is the German emperor himself. “Gymnasium | college. 


pupils are overworked,” he says. 
is excessive ; nine of Latin, preposterous.” And more to. 
the same effect. 

The lycée is the typical preparatory school of France. 
It has, including the preparatory class, ten grades. As, 
in Germany, the pupil who aims for the university must. 
begin early, and bis work is done under a heavy govern- | 
ment and social pressure. 

A comparative view of the three systems as given on 
the chart reveals agreement that elementary education 
should begin at six and last until fourteen. It is worth 


AGE FRANCE 
25 
24 
23 


22 i a CoOL 


21 -} INCOMPLETE UNIVERSITIES {| — RSS 21 


20 
19 
18 
17 


A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE THREE SYSTEMS. 


much that our nine grades of elementary work have the 
sanction of three great nations. 

Again, it is an established principle abroad that second- 
ary education shall begin as early as eight or ten. Here, 
except in the case of a few schools like the Boston Latin, 
we diverge from foreign practice. 

The contrast between our four years (six at the most) 
of secondary work and the nine or ten years abroad is 
striking. It is a consequence of the American theory 
that contemplates the possibility of any boy’s entering 
college or the university. The boy may stop when he 
passes out of the grammar school, but there must be a 
chance for him to keep on. Telling him that the gram- 
mar school is for him and the masses that have no 
future is un-American. Telling him that he must choose 
secondary work in infancy, or forego it forever, is un- 
American. The American scheme, amorphous as it is, 
welcomes the birth of aspirations, the forming of high 
purposes, and therefore places its secondary schools, not 
80 low down that only the foreordained are likely to enter 
them, but where they may receive the developed products 


| It is important, therefore, that the training of the gram- 


The chart shows when preliminary to the schools above; 


If the | portant that all high schools shall have courses satisfactory, 


and | not only to those who wish to go no higher, but also 
then becomes fired with an ambition to enter the univer- those that wish to enter en. ay 2 


: - ar “There is too much leading nowhere. Harvard College welcomes connection 
of the medieval in their instruction ; six years of Greek with all good high schools. 


| without Greek. Unfortunately, it is harder to fit pupils 











n America at the summit of elementary education is the 
logical outcome from America and modern conditions. 


mar school shall be complete in itself, and also a suitable 
and it is equally im- 


Here appears a serious defect in our system. The 
18 presented graphically by the black bar above 


the college. The great majority of pupils in the two 
hundred and fifty high schools of Massachusetts are pur- 


For such pupils, the high school is a cul-de-sac, 


It has provided avenues by 
which they may hope, one of these days, to prepare pupils 


for Harvard without Greek than with it. The greater 
demand is made on those less able to meet it. 

It stands to reason that a training suited to a person 
whose course must cease after four years in the high 


UNITED STATES 





school ought to be worth following up in college, should 
the high school graduate desire to go higher. I urge 
‘most strongly the connection of the college with the public 
| school system all along the upper line, not simply at those 


GERMANY AGE 

25 

CREAT 34 
23 
LEGES _ <2? 


favored points where the classically trained touch the col- 
lege. This connection would reduce the age of admiesion 
of many a belated pupil. This connection once estab- 
lished, a certain absurdity would disappear. Who would 
have dreamed, in advance of knowledge of this absurdity, 
that sensible men were capable, first, of raised barriers be- 
tween the high school and the college ; secondly, of re- 
moving them between the high school and the professional 
school, and then, thirdly, of wondering why our youth so 
numerously skip the college to enter the professional 
schoot? Such inconsistencies are due to independent 
groups of men working at cross purposes,—consequences 
natural enough under the intense localism of our educa- 
tional systems, but impossible under the strong central 
authority of France or Germany. If both routes to the 
professional school are to be kept open, it is a more press- 
ing duty to lengthen and stiffen the secondary courses for 
the benefit of those who take the short route, than to 
shorten and probably weaken them for the benefit of 
those who take the long roate. 





ing the range and the grade of scholarship within the 
present limits of the grammar school. When we note 
how much the boys of the gymnasium and the lycée have 
accomplished by the time they reach fifteen, the question 
comes home whether our grammar school pupils are 
working on a basis sufficiently liberal and with a spirit 
sufficiently serious. There are strong reasons, however, 
why they cannot do as much as the pupils abroad. We 
should be temperate in our suggestions of possible im- 
provement. 

The old idea that elementary education should be con- 
fined to the three “R’s” is exploded. That answered 
well enough for a community struggling out of illiteracy. 
The better thought is that education should be harmonic. 
[ts fandamental note should be struck early. That note, 
with those increasing and subtler overtones and accesso- 
ties that give it an ever-improving quality, should be 
heard in the higher stages. Or, to use another fignre, 
education should consist of concentric circles,—that of 
the elementary schools being a small circle, including in 
a simple and limited way the entire range of conventional 
knowledge ; that of the high school, the same circle en- 
larged ; that of the university, this circle pushed to remote 
limits, so that the individual cannot hope to reach its 
cireumference except along some chosen are. 

The arithmetic course should be reduced to make room 
for algebra and geometry,—algebra through equations of 
the first degree, and geometry in a way to test the observ- 
ing, inventive, and reasoning faculties, but with recogni- 
tion of the fact that its principles can be grasped for 
practical purposes long before it is possible for the aver- 
age pupil to give the formal and rigorous demonstrations 
of Euclid. 

Elementary science should have a place. There is 
something seriously defective in ovr teaching if under it 
pupils do not gain in power to see and to think. Geog- 
raphy should be made an observational study to an in- 
creased extent. This can be effected with the aid of the 
porte-lumiére, a darkened room, and stereopticon views. 

I hesitate to recommend an additional language for the 
grammar schools. Latin would hardly be tolerated. I 
fear it would be difficult, except in highly intelligent com- 
munities, to convince the public that French or German 
ought to be taken up in our grammar schools, although it 
is the practice abroad to begin a modern language very 
early. The additions proposed,—they would be largely 
substitutions,—should be worked out in a tentative way, 
some single school in an advanced community being 
selected for the experiment. 

The changes proposed would require more teachers of 
a high range of attainments. This is the coming oppor- 
tunity for the young women of the colleges as well as for 
the grammar schools. The proportion of liberally edu- 
cated young women is increasing; the supply of such 
women for high schools promises before long to exceed 
the demand. It will be a glad day when the public shall 
demand as generous preparation for the teachers of the 
lower schools as for those of the upper. 








OUR ETHICAL RESOURCES. 


BY PRESIDENT WM. DEW. HYDE, LL.D. 


It is my purpose to point out some of our ethical re- 
sources, and to show how they may be developed and 
applied. 

The first is discipline. Punishment is moral vaccina- 
tion. I inflicts the lesser to avert the greater evil of a 
lawless end wilful life. To withhold merited punish- 
meat from a child is to become a partner in his present 
guilt, and to inflict on him a lasting wrong. 

The second ethical resource is personal influence. That 
passionate devotion to ideal excellence which is the soul 


The pupil who begins at six and moves along normally | of virtue does not come to the child in the abstract. The 


of the whole elementary system. That is, it places them 
on top; not the best place for prolonged secondary work, 


but a good democratic place after all. The chief reason|enter a year or two earlier. 


why preparatory schools abroad reach so low down for 
their pupils is the supposed necessity of giving prolonged 
attention to classical subjects. If, on the whole, it is 
easier to give but four years to Latin instead of nine, and 
two or three te Groek instead of six, the reason for this 
dipping down into the lower grades for secondary work 


largely disappears, The placing of preparatory achools 





may enter college at nineteen. This is young enough 
for average minds. Quick, strong minds may profitably 
For such the way should be 
shortened, but not by contracting the whole school sys- 
tem. It should be shortened, not solely for the purpose 
of saving a year or two in time, but for the purpose of 
keeping active minds sufficiently busy. The Harvard 
Grammar School of Cambridge is trying an interesting 
experiment in this direction. 

The time has come to consider the wisdom of increas: apart from direct moral instruction, can do much for tha 


ideal must be incarnate in some person whom he admires 
and trusts and loves. The power to come near to achild, 
to see life as he sees it, and to impart our ideals along the 
unresisting lines of sympathy and fellow-feeling, is the 
secret of successful moral influence. The man must be- 
come in sympathy a bey who will help boys to become men. 
The third resource js institutions, The family is the 
mightiest moral inflaense we have. Tho breaking up of 
homes is the brepking dqwn of character. The school, 
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morals of its pupils. By enforcing promptness, order, | liberal forms of faith are contributing mighty volumes of 
obedience, neatness and thoroughness the school can in- | ethical inflaence to the community to-day which we could 
duce that subordination of private caprice to public au-| ill afford to be without. Let us be thankful for it ail. ; 
thority, which is the foundation of morality. The state, Such are our ethical resources,—the constraint of disci- 
by defining and punishing crime, and still more by evok- pline, the encouragement of personal sympathy, the at- 
ing loyalty and devotion, is a potent factor in moral edu-| traction of literary and wsthetie ideals; the insight of 
cation, philosophy, and the reverence of religion. These re- 

The fourth resource is literatare. Books are stereo- | sources, if faithfully developed and wisely applied, are 
typed ideals. The librarian should be not merely the ample to make integrity and uprightness the well-nigh 
custodian, but the interpreter and introducer of books to | universal rule, and peace and blessedness the common 
the reading public. heritage of future generations. 

The fifth ethical resource 1s philosophy. Nothing is | sant 
so fascinating to young persons as thinking and talkiog | 
about what is the wisest and best thing for them to do.| FRENCH AND GHRMAN IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Now this is the very essence of philosophy. Go to a boy Forel pron eran 
with a ready-made scheme of the universe and try to force | Real co Bie. wi phate a, ie 
it upon him by authority or argument, and he will bristle | pst ae 
with as many objections as a porcupine has spines. But} Let us suppose, to begin with, that in the “ English” 
that is not philosophy. That is dogmatism; and dogma-'course of our Massachusetts high schools the average 
tism is what, above all else, the youthful mind abhors. | smount of space given to a foreign language is equivalent 
Cut and dried descriptions of virtae and daty will make _to about three hours a week for three years. It is plain 
no practical impression upon the average healthy boy or | enough that we cannot do everything in this time ; let us, 
girl. If, however, you caa start with the concrete ob- | then, examine in turn the five chief branches of modern 
jects and facts of every-day experience ; arouse their in- | language study,— speaking, writing, grammar, translation, 
terest in the practical problems which these objects pre- | reading,—with a view to ascertaining, in the first place, 
sent; let them think out for themselves the duties and | which of them we can cope with, and secondly, to which 
the temptations to which these concrete situations give | we can most profitably devote the few hours that are at 
rise ; let them reason out for themselves the reasonable- | our disposal. 














| we are obliged,—since some knowledge of grammar is 
indispensable,—to confine ourselves to the essentials of 
the subject, and to administer this necessary amount in 
small and well graded doses, striving to emphasize its 
utility and relieve its dullness by means of close associa- 
tion with agreeble composition work and attractive read- 
ing matter. 

The principal theme of our modern language curricu- 
lum must, therefore, be either translation or reading. 
The difference between these two branches of instruction 
corresponds to a difference between two ideals. We may, 
on the one hand, direct all our labors toward the disci- 
pline of the reasoning faculties; in this case we shall 
have a course consisting of carefully corrected translation 
(which, by the way, furnishes one of the best kinds of 
training in English), supplemented by a maximum of 
grammar and composition, and comparatively little speak- 
ing. If, on the other hand, the purpose we have in view 
is the broadening of the mind, the opening of new vistas, 
the establishment of correct standards, the cultivation of 
the artistic perceptions,—if, in a word, our aim is general 
culture, we shall have, perhaps, more translation and con- 
versation, and somewhat less writing and grammar; and 
we shall try to lead oar pupils in such a way that they 
can, before the end of their three years, absorb the thought 
of foreign masters directly through the foreign medium. 
Both of these objects are so valuable that no complete 





course can wholly neglect either. If, however, lack of 











By Wm. DeW. Hyde, D.D., President of Bowdoin College. 


OUTLINE OF PRACTICAL ETHICS. 



































OBJECT. Duty. TEMPTATION, | VIRTUE. | VICE oF DEFECT. | VICE oF EXCESS. REWARD. PENALTY. 

| | | 
1. Food and @rink, | Vigor, . | Appetite, , | Temperance, , Abstemiousness, Intemperance,. .| Health, . hae | Disease. 
2. Dress, »_» | CORDES, .. . | Vanity, . | Neatness, Slovenliness, Fussiness, . . Respect, . | Contempt. 
3 | Work, .| Self-support, . | Ease, . ‘ Industry, Laziness, Overwork, . . . Wealth,. . . | Poverty. 
4 | Property, . | Provision, . | Indulgence,. . Economy, Wastefulness, . Miserliness, . | Prosperity, . | Want. 
5 Exchange, a Equivalence, . . | Gain, . Honesty, . : Dishonesty, Compliance, | Integrity, | Corruption. 
6 | Sex, : Reproduction, . Lust, . P | Purity, Prudishness, Licentiousness, .| Sweetness, . . | Bitterness. 
7 | Knowledge, . Intelligence, Ignorance, . . «| Accuracy, ° Listlessness, Curiosity : | Inspiration,. . . | Stagnation. 
8 | Communication, , | Truth, Self-interest, Veracity,. ‘ | Falsehood, . Gaia, ss | Confidence, . . | Distrust. 
9g | Time, . | Co-ordination, . | Dissipation, . | Prudence, Procrastination Anxiety,. . . .| Harmony, . | Discord. 
10 | Space,. | System, . | Disorder, - | Orderliness, Carelessness, . Red Tape, ‘ . | Efficiency, Obstruction. 
11 | Safety, | Defence, . . | Fear, . . | Courage, Cowardice, . Foolhardiness, . | Honor, . ‘ | Shame. 
12 | Fortune.. | Superiority, . | Gambling, | Fortitude,. . Peevishness, Apathy, Serenity, | Dejection. 
13 | Nature, . Appreciation, . . | Utility, | Sensitiveness, . Obtuseness, _Unpracticalness, Delight, . , i Torpor. 
14 | Art, . | Beauty, Ostentation, Simplicity, . Ugliness, Fastidiousness, Refinement, . . | Coarseness. 
15 | Animals, . . | Kindness, Neglect, . Sympathy, . , Cruelty, . * . Weakness, . Tenderness, . | Brutality. 
16 | Fellowmen, . . | Fellowship, . Indifference, Love, . Selfishness, . Sentimentality, Unity, : | Strife, 
17 | The Poor, Help, . Alienation, . Benevolence, | Indifference Indulgence, . Compassion, . .| Coldness. 
18 | Wrong-doers, . . | Justice, Vengeance, . Forgiveness, Severity, . Mildness, Reformation, / | Perversity. 
19 | Friends, . . | Devotion, Betrayal, . Fidelity, . . | Exclusiveness, Effusiveness. Affection, . | Isolation. 
20 | Family, aa Identification, . Independence, . Loyalty, . Self-sufficiency, | Self-obliteration, Home, . | Loneliness. 
21 | Society, | Contribution, Excitement, . Courtesy, - | Rudeness, | Affectation, Admission, . . | Exclusion. 
22 | Community,. | Co-operation, Private interest Public Spirit, . Meanness, . | Officiousness Expansion, . . | Contraction. 
23 | State, . — | Organization, . Spoils, Patriotism, Treason, . - | Ambition, . | Civilization, . | Anarchy. 
“oS yea aree | Realization, . Pleasure, . Conscientiousness | Unscrupulousness | Formality, . . . Approval, . . | Condemnation. 
2s | God, . | Communion, Self-will, . Holiness, Sin, Hypocrisy, . Life, | Death. 


ness of virtue and the absurdity of vice; let them trace; Can we teach our pupils to talk French and German ? 
out the sure reward that accompanies virtue and the! Let us see. A brief computation shows that in an ordi- 
equally sure and swift penalty that must always follow nary class, all the conditions being favorable, if every 
vice ; and you will enlist upon the side of righteousness moment of the time is spent in conversational exercises, 
and virtue the enthusiasm and ardor of their wills, the | each scholar will, during his entire public school career, 
curiosity and the conviction of their minds. speak the foreign tongue for a sum total of six hours. To 
I believe that such a presentation of the essential facts | learn our own language fairly well we need at least 4,000 
of the moral order is perfectly practicable. Such an out- hours’ practice. ‘A comparison of these two figures ren- 
line of the main topics of practical ethics I have prepared. ders further discussion unnecessary. If, however, “con- 
The sixth and last ethical resource of which I shall | versation” may not be regarded as an end in itself, it is 
speak is religion. Religion gathers up the fragments of | undoubtedly a most valuable help; it not only interests 
life into their unity, and presents all daties as included in the pupils and quickens their appreciation of the works 
the one comprehensive will of God. Religion clothes the | they read, but it also stimulates the teacher to wiser study 
details of daily life with infinite and eternal significance, | and greater mental activity. All properly qualified in- 
and reaches out a helpful hand and throws around us the | structors should, therefore, be encouraged to use the for- 
arm of sympathy in the hour of our guilt and despair. ‘eign language as much as possible in the classroom. 
Morality is law and reason. Religion is life and love.| Writing is an excellent exercise; but it requires so 


Hence religion is the most potent ally of morality, for it 
deals with the same facts while it approaches them from 
ahigher ground. Merely as moralists we should do all 
we can to cultivate the religious sentiment in our own) 


much previous reading and grammatical training that we 
cannot hope to make it the chief subject of our limited 
course, and we must consider it, as we do conversation, 
rather in the light of an auxiliary. Grammar, too, pro- 





lives and to promote it in the lives of others. Assaults vides a good instrument for developing the intelligence, | 
upon forms of faith honestly held by our fellow-citizens | and is, moreover, a topic that we can begin to study voip 
and neighbors can do no good in the cause of religion, | early ; yet a course founded mainly upon it is almost 
aad they are eure to do mach harm to the cause of moral-, invariably a failure, simply because our schoolboys are 

Both Protestant and Catholic, both orthodox and | not learned enough to find the science interesting. Hence 





time compels us partially to sacrifice one to the other, we 
should, before making our choice, give due consideration 
to these three facts: First, according to the almost unan- 
imous judgment of impartial observers, the desirable 
qualities in which we Americans are most deficient are 
refinement and taste ; next, our public school teaching is, 
as it doubtless should be, devoted far less to the cultiva- 
tion of these characteristics than to the strictly practical 
side of education ; and lastly, it is through the study of 
literature,—and, especially, of the best literature of other 
countries,—that taste and refinement can be most readily 
developed. 





THE HK#FECTS OF ALCOHOL UPON THE 
HUMAN BODY. 


BY RUTH LANDER, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


A scientific presentation of the subject of alcohol can 
best be made through a series of carefully planned experi: 
ments, which will show to the pupils its properties, uses, 
and, as far as practicable, its effects upon the different 
organs of the human body. 

These experiments should be performed by the pupil 
rather than the teacher, for it is not merely by seeing the 
experiments, but by performing them, that the best re- 
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ults are secured. Experimental work a aga a wae ee 
peer Sniubdeenamenhend dn “3 ei teaches nee ee step from the concrete work to the figure work {should ever be made if they have been wieely used ‘The 
In this work the child is brought into actual contact Ex oat pts only oceasion for a change is because of a new book that 
= ities. Ho forme his own. conclasions from his fo satan as 8 aes me that percentage, and like-|is a great improvement on the old. In ungraded schools 
: same , sg Pf ane taught with ease and advantage|the case is quite different. The younger children hear 
bservati and fourth years of school. Their more diffi |the reading of the older ones and the new is all off befure 


I : : : a licati f i 








be changed every year, but that is impracticable. Old 








it — etary into the system, and of its effect —>———. Read 
upon the body. en it is shown that alcohol ; eaders are as good as new, and should be retained and 
duced by fermentation, eansed by the presence of ee ba METHODS AND RESULTS OF INSTRUCTION |te-used every second or third year. But this is impracti- 
like substance in a liquid. Then the process of fer ss IN HISTORY. cable except where the town owns the books. As things 
tion is studied, and the pupil is led to see how through BY CHAS. H. LEVERMORE, PH.D., go, if there is to be no improvement in the method of 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. using books, it is safe to say that in ungraded schools five 


fermentation the juice of the apple becomes cider, that of ; => 
the grape wine; and how molasses is converted into rum. 1. History is sure of its position in the public school 
When the nature of alcohol ts understood, the student is cursiealen because the importance of the study 2s an in- — 
prepared to observe its effects upon the human b ody. troduction to an intelligent citizenship is fully recognized. 
The fact that blood is the essential element in the compe oon Modern fe ie -iae in the study of history are: TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
sition of our bodies and that it is nourished chiefly by the} ° “CTe*#e OF specially trained teachers, the employ- 
, y the : : ’ Pioy-| 1. Howh i i 
food we eat is madeclear. It is then shown that our ment of the topical method of instruction, the benefit de- 9. th peng ct i sgi han te Hig aay tg ' 
food contains large quantities of albumen, to which the ones “y school libraries and free public school libraries, convention ? : plas agent Se 
« white of an egg” ie closely allied. ‘The pupil is then led and the provision of suitable text-books, Among the] 3 pp ‘ aise : 
, . t 
to observe that whatever effect is produced upon the al rr — now in use, Johnston's, Gilman's, Mont-| 4 He iat iasete ane snecund to thi 
bumen of the egg by contact with the alcohol, the same ma fe , Sheldon Barnes’s are especially meritorious. convention ? Sa 8 si 
thing must happen when alcohol is mixed with the foods} -° US*tative top ical method employed by the last-| 5 What th liti is still goi 
: . tical 
in the stomach. If the pupil has been taught to consider named author deserves particular commendation. Washington ? Oe nae Oe Rw 
the marvellous structure of his body ; the functions of its 3. The results obtained from these improvements leave 6. Why ts this pésition eo " ht? 
, eee still much to be desired. The entran inations i ie he are 
organs ; and the physiological laws by the observance of hi ; ce examinations In} 7. By which political party will the new Speaker be 
which he is enabled to keep himself pure and healthy, istory at the Institute of Technology seem to the speaker | .jhosen ? Why ? 
he cannot fail to be impressed by these experiments. ee i defects in the preliminary historical instruc-| g Who are two leading contestants for this office ? 
ion as these : of 
; - 9. What makes Thanksgiviag D interesti "ca- 
(a) Scholars fail to perceive cause and effect in history. sion at the Stoesnahiiinadiniaay wiles pe er nr 


years is as long as a “series” of Readers should be used. 
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(4) Teachers in charge of history classes are almost as} 4() 
. What i 
TEACHING FRACTIONS AND PER-  |helplessly dependent on the single textbook as the schol- leaned ? rotate eters mete 
CENTAGE. ars themselves are. Under such conditions real teaching] 11, ‘To what class in the New World will this restrio 
—_ is impossible. tion be helpful? 
BY SUPT. THOS: M- BALLIET) PH-Dy SPRINGFIELD, MASS) (0) The great body of the lower schools and of rural] 49, What facts illustrate the abundance of American 
Numbers must not be identified with objects, neither see oe on “ — impulse of improvement) grain this year ? 

in methods of historical study. 18. What important change has taken place in the 


must they be identified with figures. Figures are concrete ; 

symbole, ond net abotenet nambers. They form the tsch-|, (@) Textbooks present the subject and teachers teach government of Brazil ? 

nical ah attthentin, ond seaakion, fees ie it with a very faulty perception of proportion in history. 14. Who ts now President of Brasil? 
magng : "| (@) The studies of languages, of geography, and of his-| 15, What forced Fonseca to resign ? 


therefore, giving a “ lan e lesson.” ° 
Mesa its sig-ahess abstract. The distinc- ae — nd Ed Preset ag but they are not. 16. What province of Brazil rose in arms against him ? 
tion of “ concrete” and “ abstract,” as applied to num- ( *) th ic at bteieraiaaih a cin . 17. State all you can about this province. 
bers, is a psychological distinction, not a mathematical BP, greats ale sie y oug ot so much a) 618. If Fonseca’s power had not been overthrown, what 
one; it belongs to pedagogics and has no place in a text- y F attempt would probably have been made by Rio Grande 
book on arithmetic. It refers to the two modes under iy mong poem do Sal? 
19. What important steps has the new President of 


which the mind conceives, or “thinks,” numbers. CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. : 
Brazil already taken ? 


The general notion of numbers,—of “one or more [Mr. Winship wi ee ait : 
x p will be pleased to receive questions upon school : 
than one,”—must be sharply distinguished by the teacher discipline, administration, methods of teachiog, ete., ond will answer ho What weunes ‘a y A give for the unsettled state 
° 6.8 e same person or secure answers from experts. Teachers will|of the government in Brazil: 
from the idea, or knowledge, of individual numbers. The} (joa99 write their ts bee ree odiiieien, aut for publi stated heeds thant 8 
former is gotten by “ intuition ” (whatever the origin of | answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


the “intuitions” may be), the latter by analysis and 


ANSWERS. 
_— 1. By the meeting of the Republican National Committee at 
241. What is the cost per pupil in Boston for books| Washington to fix a time and place for the National Convention 


synthesis. 
The analyses and syntheses by which a knowledge of| under the free textbook law ? TORONTO. — | of 1892. 
2. Minneapolis, Jane 7, 1892. 


individual numbers is gained in the elementary work According to the latest figures at hand, the average ° ; pa Psat! si J 
must be made objectively. It is not sufficient that the | cost per pupil, including stationery, is eighty five cents. a begat yetiicen qnndideten See Sreqtent and Vieo- 
mere Gael of the number be gained objectively, — What hi educntt ld . 4. Twice as many delegates as it has electoral votes; i. ¢., two 
the thought processes themselves must be performed 242. at history of esreewadibenan P _ ielaamnayg: from each congressional district and four from the whole state, 
concretely. mend ? ORTLAND. | called “ delegates at large.” 
Hence in a subject like fractions, it is not sufficient to Compayré’s, as translated by W. H. Payne and pub-| 5. The contest for the Speakership of the national House of 
i : : i iecti .llished by D. C. Heath, Boston, meets my idea best. | Representatives. 
fips pupil the general id oe of  Srastion shjectively <m wd ia cational Reform ers, is the ie inspiring 6. The Speaker of the House has great power, through his right 
he must be taught objectively the thought poesea of Quic 8 i le od Pai 's Hi to nominate the standing committees of the House, which last 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, as also| study of the _— of the various periods. — ’ _— through two sessions and do all its important business. 
of reduction, ete. tory of Education, D. Appleton & Co., New York City,| 7, By the Democratic party, because a large majority of the new 
ili i hought| has good features. House are Democrats. 
see ms beobeon mado familiar — om 4 re : — 8. Mr. Crisp of Georgia and Mr. Mills of Texae. 
proctsses in the conerete, he must be taught the language 243. Is it proper to speak of Venezuela, S. A., as the| 9, The pardon and release every year by the Governor of two 
WwW 


in which they are expressed, and must be trained to do United States of Venezuela ? . P. E. | prisoners, chosen for their long-continued good conduct. 
10. A decree prohibiting the export of wheat or wheat products 


ready thinking in this symbolic language ; t. ¢., thorough It is the Republic of Venezuela. There have been at- Pans 








ill i jecti k. re : “ P 
= in figure work must follow the objective wor tempts to utilize the term “ united states by some republics, ref <i “gO a ey 
e same is true of percentage. but it is safe to say that the United States of America} 9. The “ car famine,” or lack of enough cars to move the grain 

east; a blockade of vessels at Buffalo, N. Y., laden with several 


In the Springfield schools, pupils, during the firet four will have a monopoly of that expression. 
years, learn to perform all processes of fractions con- million bushels of grains; and the order to keep the Erie Canal 
cretely, and are taught all the “cases” in percentage.| 244 What book will give good descriptions of animals ? | open for navigation till Deo. 5. 

. LEWISTON. 13. President Da Fonseca has resigned his office. 


Besides this, they make the easier steps from the concrete ; 
i i irely upon what you seek in such a 14. The former vice-president, Peixotto. 
work to the figure work, and deduce their own rules for} It will depend entirely upo y ' gp See y ther pe rl 
book. Julia McNair Wright has two books, published Propiigy 


the figure work. I have worked out a similar plan for 
the teaching of decimals. by D. C. Heath, Boston, called Seaside and Wayside 16. Rio Grande do Sul. 

In the fifth year, they drop objective work in these Studies. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, publish 2] 17, 1¢ ties in the extreme southern part of Brazil, in the temper- 
ae ge book styled Up and Down the Brooks, which is capital.|ate zone, has » population of about a million and is one of the 


subj i ive thorough drill in the \ ; 

mane Sanne one HEP : Then there are, of course, the zodlogies by Tenny and | strongest, —- and — — of the Brazilian prov- 
inces, (Other facts may be given. ). 

In the first lessons on percentage the rates correspond- | others. " 18. An attempt to form a confederacy of the southern provinces. 

ps 245. How often do you think a change should be made 19, He has snnounced that the legal order of affairs will be re- 


ing to the fracti + tbs by hb FB +t to» Yor Cb 4 , 
a taken ~ nce co i : oe "lane in Readers ? New Castix, Mn established, and has summoned Congress to reassemble Deo, 1%, 
the smaller rates, such ay 5%, 8%; eter, ave taken up! Jn a graded school there is no necessity that a change! 20, Answers may differ, 
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Tue weather in school is the latest fad. 


Tue “incorrigible boy” is receiving attention. 


‘Ir will be Bestom’s turn to have a teachers’ fair in “92. 


THERE are more than 6,000 school gardens in Austria, 
and Germany is trying to introduce them. America will 
awake to the desirability of their introduction later. 


In many states there is a law by which any boy who 
of employment and is known to 
This should be vigor 


has no “ visible means” 
be a loafer can be put to school. 
ously enforced. 


THERE is no end of talk in New York City over the 
forced retirement of every woman upon the Board of Ed- 
ucation except Mrs. Clara G. Williams, who has one more 
year to serve when she, too, will go, and men will be in 
control for many years to come. 


Tue paper of Miss S. E. Brassill, with discussion 
thereon, is held over for next week, when it will appear, 
together with a list of books to aid teachers and pupils in 
nature study, prepared by Miss Brassill for publication in 
the JouRNAL, by vote of the New England Superintend- 
ents’ Association. 


Tue school authorities will do well to introduce stenog 
raphy and type-writing promptly and with skillful in- 
structors. In this age of the world it is almost as important 
as writing to many men and women. There may be no 
occasion for them to be required studies, bat they must 
be possible, They are edugational, and agt purely me- 
chanical, 


were the other way. 





— we 
aA 





Can Tuis sg True ?—An exchange has the following, 
which we can but feel is overwrought : 


An outrageous species of extortion is practiced on teachers in 
many of the country districts in Kentucky. It is notorious that 
their salaries are ridicolously small, but thie has not deterred 


The appointment 
of teachers in some districts bas been contingent on the maximum 


be invited to bid against one another, and the one that offered the 
larg: st sum obtained the school. 








Tae Law or ApsustmentT.—Teachers’ wages will not 
hereafter, be as low as they have been in many a commu- 
nity, owing to competitions not heretofore existing. The 
following editorial note from the Boston News is a case 
in point :— 
It doesn’t pay to run schools on starvation wages. In the town 
of Freeport, Me., the teachers were getting such small salaries that 
when a shoe factory Jocated in town it offered better wages than 
the school agente, ard one by one the schoolmarms handed in their 
resignations and went to work at shoe making. A fair day’s pay 
for a fair day’s work is a sound businees motto everywhere. 

The country’s prosperity is advantageous to the teach. 
ers financially, as it is in many other ways. 








PRESIDENT BARRELL.—We print this week a portrait 
of James S. Barrell, mastee of the Harvard Grammar 
School, Cambeidge, president of the Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, to whom is largely due the credit 
of having given the teachers of the state an exceptionally 
strong meeting. The arrangements were carried out to 
perfection in the minutest detail, while he presided with 
skill, grace, and dignity. Mr. Barrell is a native of 
Bridgewater, Mass., and has been for more than a quar- 
ter of a century one of the foremost grammar school 
men of New England. While at Lewiston, Me., he 
was recognized as second to no man in grammar school 
teaching and administration, and the reputation there 
won secured for him the position in Cambridge, which 
has no superior in suburban service in the country. At 
Lewiston he established a reputation for character build- 
ing which has distinguished bis work in all these years. 
The ethical character of the meeting this year is but the 
legitimate fruitage of the man’s life work. 





THE PHYSICIAN IN SCHOOL. 


We have received many inquiries relative to the pro- 
posed plan of daily medical inspection of the schools of 
Bostou. There are 60,000 children in 193 school build- 
ings, and the idea of having a daily examination of each 
of theee pupils and buildings by a skillful physician seems 
preposterous to many. Indeed, some of our inquiries 
indicate that it is regarded as a new fad. In answer to 
one and all we would say that the plan originated with 
the Board of Health, that it has been successfully tried in 
Brussels for a number of years, that the city council of 
Boston has appropriated $5,000 for the experiment this 
year, that the Board of Health is ardently in favor of it 
bat declines to go forward without the sanction and co- 
operation of the School Board, that the indications are 
that this latter body does not think the work could be done 
with sufficient thoroughness to accomplish anything to 
justify the interruption it might be to school work. 

The matter originated with the introduction of the fol- 
lowing r‘commendation of the Board of Health in the 
mayor's inaugural last January : 


The need of daily medical inspection in our public schools, by 
which early symptoms of contagious diseases and sanitary defects 
may be discovered and brought to the attention of the Board of 
Healtb, and the importance of giving prompt and trustworthy no- 
tice and advice to teachers upon these and many other questions 
pertaining to the health and safety of the pupils, have been wit- 
neseed and seriously felt by this department, Oar plan will secure 
daily gopogats of all pupils and buildings. We shall be able to se- 





YE Know of no hesithier sign of te timer then the 


fact that § atilinta of copies of the Youth's Oona 


Jour nal of Education. are sold upon the trains. 


utilized in this work with great advantage to the schovls and the 
community, and with comparatively small cost. 


The matter will ultimately be decided apparently by 


Why not give the schools credit for toning up the public|the physicians upon the School Board. Probably some- 
taste. We should hear of its defect quickly enough if it thing of the kind will be done in every large American 


city. 





THE CLEVELAND METHOD. 


There is perbaps no one thing in the educational work 
of cities and Jarge towns that causes more genuine solici- 
tation than the conduct of teachers’ meetings. We shall 
present in the near future several plans that are tried by 
the different cities. At this time we give the plan adopted 
by the city of Cleveland. Supt. L. W. Day presides over 
fortnightly meetings of the different grade teachers. Not 
that each grade meets fortnightly, but some grades do, 
avd they consider the work of their own grade. The 
superintendent, assisted by a supervising principal, pre- 
pares a series of ten questions which each teacher of that 
grade receives in advance, and comes to the meeting, not 
to answer questions, but to discuss the points raised by 
each question. She not only tells whether or not she 
does the things asked for, but why she does or does not 
do them. The meetings are helpful and inspiring. Wo 
give a sample of these circulars that are sent out from 
time to time: 


Teachers of B Grammar will please to consider the following 
questions and be ready to answer definitely any or all of them at 
the next teachers’ meeting: 

1, How do you teach history.—as a story, or as an aggregation 
of facts and statements relative thereto ? How do you conduct an 
ordinary lesson ? 

2. How do you maintain that intense interest necessary to practical 
results ? 

8. How do you interest the dallards ? 

4. At the close of the year how much should the average pupil 
know of the early discovers and explorers? Of the location, size, 
condition, and history, of the several colonies,—as for instance, 
Massachusetts ? Of Indian life and character ? Of Indian wars ? 
OF the causes leading up to the Revolution ? 

5. To what extent do you introduce geography in connection 
with history ? For what purpose do you use progressive maps ? 
6. What dates do you teach ? How do you teach them ? 

7. In teaching history, how may the book be used to best ad- 
vantage ? 

8. What use do you make of the general reading of pupils? 

9. How much should we attempt to do in teaching cause and 
result ? 

10. How do you impress upon the minds of the children the fact 
that the English colonies grew and prospered in the face of all op- 
position ? What would you teach them of their laws, their cus- 
toms, and general character ? 








FIFTY YEARS A SCHOOLMASTER. 


Andrew Tupper of Deerfield, Mass., has made a record 
of his fifty years’ experience as a teacher. He is now 
seventy years of. age, having begun teaching at twenty. 
For a hundred and fifty terms he has helped classes 
“flounder through the mazes of arithmetic.” He has 
taught 2,647 different children and youth. Of these, 
2,646 violated some rules and missed some lessons; the 
one solitary exception was Ernest Howard Whitney of 
South Hadley, whe was his pupil in 1868, and he alone 
of the 2,647 never violated a rule, neglected a require 
ment, or failed to have a perfect lesson. This one sol- 
itary exception is now serving a long term in the Massa- 
chusetts States Prison for burglary. Alas for our pet 
theories of virtuous, intelligent, law-abiding pupils! 

Mr. Tupper received 2,407 letters from peppery par- 
ents whose offspring he had punished. Some of them 
threatened to visit the school and chastise him. Of these, 
691 men and sixty-three women carried out their threat, 
so far as visiting him was concerned. Mr. Tupper 
ejected and more or less disfigured all the men. Sixty- 
two of the women struck him with various articles rang- 
ing from the water dipper to a base ball bat; the other 
lone woman thanked him for spanking her boy. 

Plans were laid for the big boys to throw him out of 
the window 950 times, and 949 of these plans failed, 
while the 950th plan was a success, Jim Dodley putting 
him through the wiadow, sash and all, breaking both legs 
in the fall. This rascally athlete is now Rev. James 
Dodley, D.D., missionary to Samoa. 

Mr, Tupper has seen the letter a mistaken for some 
other letter 24,678 times; two and twa hav made some 
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mislocated 12,306 times. He says that 1,467,512 differ. 
ent pins were bent for the delectation of various youth ; 
he thinks he sat on bent pins himeelf 238,610 times. We 
have not verified all the statistics of Mr. Tupper, but the 
New York Tribune has had an expert at work thereon 
and announces its faith in their reliability. We suggest 
that the original record books bé sent to Secretary Dick- 
inson as @ valuable contribution to Massachusett’s educa- 
tional and industrial exhibit at the World’s Fair. 








DR. HARRIS’ WORK. 


United States Commissioner W. T. Harris has issued a 
statement of the work done by the Department of Edu- 
cation thus far in his administration. It is a pamphlet 
of eighteen pages. It is the prelude only to that which 
is to follow very soon, it being now in press. There 
has been not a little impatience at the delay in the ap- 
pearance of his first report, which will cover the year 
1888-9 and will not appear until 1892, but he gives a 
good reason for this. He was not content with mere sta- 
tistics but has insisted upon interpreting them so that they 
shall have a meaning. So long as a report was valuable 
largely for its statistics it was important that it should 
appear within a year or two of the close of the period of 
which it treated. Commissioner Dawson had attained 
this eminently desirable end and his report for 1887-8 
was out in 1889 or early in 1890. But Dr. Harris pro- 
poses to make his reports what Col. Carroll D. Wrights’ 
Labor Reports have always been, comparative. Of the 
importance of this Dr. Harris says : 


In all branches of ecience it is known that comparative study, 
that is to say a comparison of one order of beings with another, is 
very frnitfal and suggestive. The physiology of man has been 
compared with that of various orders of the lower animals and 
with plante, This comparative stady has led to an insight into the 
order of historical development and into the idea of arrested growth 
and of survival of lower stages of development in more advanced 
epochs. This study is very profitable in education; in fact, the 
school has to deal very often with children whose growth has been 
arrested at some low stage and fixed at that point. Much of the 
difficulty in dealing with the problem of the slums in our fast growing 
cities is due to this circumstance. The infant born in the haunts 
of poverty and crime, and obliged at an early hour to provide for 
himself as regards food, clothing, and shelter, soon manifests great 
precocity in these things, but suffers arrested development along 
the lines of the higher faculties, which give him insight into science 
and literature and other humaniziag disciplines. 

It is oue of the great problems of education to remove the child 
nature out of this partial paralysis into a state of growth and de- 
velopment, making it again susceptible to higher influences. 

Not only do the artificial conditions of society, which manifest 
their inflaence in the production of poverty and crime, have this 
effect to arrest the growth of children at lower stages of develop- 
ment, creating the street “‘gamin’’ and that species of human 
wharf-rat that is found in London and New York, but even the educa- 
tional systems wrought out by enlightened statesmen or by experi- 
enced teachers themselves bave analogous effec's in arresting spiritual 
growth at certain stages, not the highest. One may instance, for 
example, excessive memory culture, which may have the good 
effect of educating children to respect traditions and to follow man- 
ners as prescribed by others. A nation that lays great stress on 
mechanical obed:ence on the part of its citizens finds it necessary to 
prepare its people for this object by much memory work in its schools. 
Such memorizing produces arrested development of the imagination 
and of the thinking power, as has often been remarked. Again, a too 
early and too persistent training of the mathematical faculties,—a 
stady of arithmetic,—gives a tendency to neglect qualitative for 
quantitative relations, and arrests the development of those powers 
uf observation which contemplate purposes, motives, instincts, and 
desires, in short, the features which characterize living objects, — 
plants, animals, and men. 

I bring in these somewhat technical and doctrinaire illustrations 
in order to introdace here the mention of the most valuable ont- 
come of the studies of the Bareau daring the past year. The dif_ 
ference between education systems of the Eoglish-speaking 
peoples and those of other nations of the world, in particular of the 
Romanie peoples, already makes itself apparent in the studies 
made in the preparation of the statements above mentioned. It has 
been found that the English-speaking peoples lay 80 much stress on 
local self-government,—which is their contribution to the history of 
the world,—that they refuse altogether to begin their education 
systems from the national center as a basis. They do not prescribe 
@ uniform model, nor attempt a national direotion of the whole 
movement. Bat they begin by encouraging local effort and by 
stimulating the schools already existing. By degrees they add on- 
pervision, partly national, partly local ; but the main object and aim 
is always to develop local undertakings and local mansgement. 


Some sentences here give 4 foretaste of what is in store 
for us when his first report does appear. We shall be 
mistaken if it dope not prove ta be the grandest educa, 


tional report eye made by eny government 








PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


Harvarp University : DEPARTMENT oF PEDAGogy. 
LEcTURE BY PRoressor JAMES. 


Reported by John Pierce, 


Lecture IV. Association of Ideas. — Simple and 
easy result of law of habit. The ideas of objects, which 
are in the habit of appearing in company, call up each 
other. 

Association is (a) by contiguity. Things experienced 
near each other in place or time become associated in the 
mind, 

(6) By similarity.—Things having some element in 
common take the place of each other in thought, that com- 
mon element being the part of the first which persists into 
the second. If I think of the moon’s roundness, that may 
bring up the idea of football ; if the moon’s light is in my 
mind, my next thought may be gas-jet. By the law of 
habit, that common element calls up the other elements 
habitually associated with it. 

The rise of any thought is accounted for partly by the 
thought immediately preceding it, partly by all the ante- 
cedent thoughts which had been connected with it. 

In the line, 

“, the heir of all the ages,” 
I am not switched off at the word ages to that other line 
where it is followed by 

‘‘— one increasing purpose runs.”’ 
Bat if I were waiting for the opening of a will which might 
make me rich, heir would probably turn my thoughts to 
my personal interests. To contiguity and similarity 
Hodgson adds interest as a bond of association. The 
elements in each thought which are more likely to per- 
sist are those which interest us. Thought is always par- 
tial; what interests it becomes our experience. The 
mind is moldedby the experience it chooses. 

Brains of common man and of genius both work by 
the law of contiguity, but while the common brain has 
few and stable associations, the genius has an unstable 
brain, in which many points are easily discharged and un- 
foreseen associations formed. 

The only means of developing mind vf pupil are asso- 
ciation and interest ; the problem of the teacher is to 
make the naturally uninteresting interesting by associat- 
ing it with what is instinctively interesting. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Colorado School Journal ie unusually attractive this season. 


The school enrollment in the United States, in 1870, was 17.82 
per cent. of the population; in 1880, 19.67; in 1890, 20.27. 

The average length of public schools for 1890 was 133.9 days or 
6;'5 months. 

Henry Irving has been offered $50,000 for a four months’ tour of 
the Australian capitals. 

Chicago is to have twenty-one members of the school board in 
place of fifteen as heretofore. 

England has a National Training School of Cookery, in which 
nearly 50,000 pereons have been trained. 

Supt. O. T. Bright of Cook County says he will do all in bis 
power to carry out to successful completion the plans of Albert @. 
Lane, for so many years at the head of the county schools. 

Several New Jersey cities are educationally disturbed this season. 
Elizabeth, for instance, has entered upon a crusade for more school 
buildings and better facilities, which argues well for the purpose of 
the people. 

It is thoroughly unfortunate for so good a teacher as John A. 
O’ Keefe to be elected or rejected on the sectarian issue. Water- 
bary, Ct., has elected him, but he can hardly do his best work after 
the contest that has just closed. 

The Harlem railroad from New York City issues “ school tickets ’’ 
at one half the lowest rate, or one cent. a mile, Geo. F. Daniele, 
general passenger agent, Grand Central Station, has charge of the 
matter, and he never fails to do a good thing for the schools when 
he bas a chance. 

Rochester, N. Y., is grappling with the question of corporal 
punishment. No city could do it better. In all the years of ser- 
vice Sopt. S. A. Ellis bas handled every such question with con- 
summate ekill. He is as progressive as any radical, and as wise as 
His ideal is high and his skill in approximating 





any conservative. 
it is great. 

Pres. Alfred Kirk of the Illinois State Association has issued the 
program for the meeting during holiday week. He will be eup- 
ported by papers from such leaders as Richard Edwards, President 
Harper of Chicago, Superintendent Raab, Superintendent Lane, E. 


— 


1891,— presented the whole question of school sanitation in a 
masterly manner. It is the best work yet attempted upon this 
subject. As Dr. Harris says, ‘ The author is a man of scientific 
attainments, who has for years made a study of the problems of 
ventilation, heating, lighting, draining, and schoolhouse construc- 
tion.” The report is supplemented by a re-presentation of the 
work of Supt. A. S. Draper of New York state. 

A World’s Conference on University Extension ,to meet at Chicago 
in 1893, bas been called, The universities of Cambridge and Oxford 
will send delegates, and it is hoped that Scotland, France, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, Austria, India, and Cape Colony may 
be represented. The great universities of the United States, Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, Princeton, and Johns Hopkins, are 
interested in all questions relating to the influence of the univer- 
sity upon our national life. The new University of Chicago will 
give toa world’s conference on the subject a» welcome commen- 
surate with its own comprehensive ideals. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


ONLY HALF SUCCESSFUL. 


Poet—Two weeks ago I sent a poem and enclosed a stamp for 
approval. 

Editor—Yes. I remember. We approved of the stamp. It 
was adaisy. I don’t remember the poom.—New York Herald. 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE, 
A Frenchman of some literary distinction, after studying English 
for a few months, wrote to an friend, ‘‘ In small time I 
can learn so many English as I think I will come at the America 
and go on to the scaffold to lectare,’”’ 


BUSINESS METHODS. 
Stranger—How do you remember the names of all those workmen ? 
Contractor—We don’t try to. We number them. Chalk the 
numbers on their breeches. 
“T should think the chalk-marks would get rubbed off.” 
“Tf they lose the chalk-marks they get no pay, and they all 
understand it.’’ 
‘*Hump! Where do you put the mark ?”’ 
‘* Right where it will get rabbed off if they sit down.’’ 
Good News. 
A DIFFERENCE. 


** Ethel and I had a falling out last night.’’ 
” That's hard lack, old man. It’s all over between you, then, I 


ppose. 
**Oh, no. The hammock ropes were too weak, that’s al),”’ 
NOT CREDITED. 
Subscriber—‘‘ Why is my paper so damp evary issue ?’’ 
Editor—‘‘ Because there is so much due on’’ ;—Christian Regis- 
ter, Nov. 7, 1891; Journal of Education, Oct. 30, 1890. 








THIS AND THAT. 


Mary Anderson has an offer of $10,000 for a thirty-six column 
love story. 

Gladstone delivered his tiret speech on July 3, 1833. It was a 
patriotic oration. 

Mark Twain’s new novel is to be published in The Idler, Mr. 
Jerome’s new magazine. 

Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls, the husband of Charlotte Bront¢, is 
still living in an obscure parish in Ireland. 

It is said that George Kennan has cleared $75,000 from his writ- 
ings and lectures on the Russian exile system. 

Siegfried Wagner, the daughter of Richard Wagner and grand- 
daughter of Liszt, shows no talent for masic. 

Brown University hae just opened a fine astronomical observa- 
tory costing $25,000, the gift of Gov. H. D. Ladd. 

Charles Dickens was very fond of fine dress. He once told 
Charles Knight that he had the “‘ fondness of a savage for finery.’ 

W. D. Howells will shortly cease to occapy the ‘‘ Editor’s 
Study ’’ of Harper's Magazine, His place will be taken by Charles 
Dudley Warner. 

The most noted woman novelist of Austria is Baroness Marie 
von Ebner-Eschenbach. She is sixty-one years of age, the mother 
of seven children, and for twenty years has been writing works of 
fiction. 

The Queen has written two books which have never been pub- 
lished. They are works of travel, recounting her impressions on 
the continent. She has refused to have them published till after 
her death. 

Robert J. Burdette, the humorist, is to go into the editorial har- 
ness again. With Jan. 1, he will become a salaried editor on the 
staff of The Ladies’ Home Journal, and will conduct a regular de- 
partment in each issue of tha: periodical. 

The Queen of Italy is fond of continually adding to an already 
large collection of gloves, boots, and shoes worn at different periods 
at Italian Courts, inclading, for example, ** Nero’s’’ sandals, 
‘* Rienzi’s’ throne shoe, a pair of white slippers, and a fan which 
they say belonged to Mary, Queen of Scots, shoes worn by Queen 
Anne, by Marie Antoinetie, the Empress Josephine, etc. 

Among some autograph letters jast sold in London was one from 
Thackeray, dated in 1849 and reading thus: ** Well, what can a 
man more desire than a good wife, a fair living, a pretty country, 
and health to enjoy all these good things? A parson’s life, I 
should take to be the best and happiest in [the] world,—lucky 
they whose vocation it it. I wish mine was as tranquil, You, I 
know, are such 9 young fellow; I am grown quite an old one, 
with a white hesd and a—what do you call that curve which the 








A. Gagtman, President Rogers of Northwestern, and others. 


Dr, Albert P. Marble of Worcester bas, through the United | 


States Bargan at Washington, — Ciggalar of Information, Mo, 8, 


male figure not unfrequeptly (about the waieteoat) throws out 
at forty op ep?!) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this d 
their correct names and 

for use, but that we may know to whom to 
spondence. } 








THE WESTERN BOUNDARY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


wheat brought five shillings a quarter more than his own. Ashfield 
says: ‘All the better for he.’ Further intelligence of the good 


are requested to send | ¢ tune of Mr. and Mrs. Grundy in various directions is received 
wit trib tio: * t ecessaril 0. r. an rs. y 
to direct any personal corre. by him with equanimity, though his wife is greatly vexed. At last 


ehe tells him, ‘And I assure you, Dame Grandy’s butter was quite 


the crack of the market.’ Losiog patience at this constant refer- 
ence to the model Mrs. Grundy, Farmer Ashfield breaks out with : 


— Barnes’ Brief History of the United States (page 45) iene the|/+ p, quiet, will ye? Always ding, dinging Dame Grundy into my 


western boundary of Pennsylvania as the Alleghany and 


ononga 
hela Rivers. When was the present western boundary established ? 


A WESTERNER. 


Daring the war of the Revolution, and for several years preced- 


ing, there was considerable strife between Virginia and Pennsyl. 
vania concerning the western and southern boundaries of the latter 
state, Virginia claiming everything west of the range of mountains 
known as Laurel Hill (Laurel Ridge in Virginia). The dispute 
was finally settled by arbitration, each state being represented by 
commissioners. The latter agreed (August, 1789), to extend Mason 
and Dixon’s Line west until it should be jast five degrees in length 
measured from Delaware River, and that all territory north of this 
extended line should belong to Pennsylvania. Mason and Dixon’s 
Line had been surveyed to the northwestern corner of Maryland in 
1767. Thirty-six miles additional were needed to make it five de- 
grees long, and this extention was added to it in 1784 (or in 1782, 
according to the records of Virginia). The weetern extremity of 
this line fixed the boundary of Pennsylvania at 80° 32’. Jn 1785, 
the meridian passing through this point was surveyed as far north as 
the Ohio River, and during the following year it was extended to Lake 
Erie, thus separating Pennsylvania from the ‘‘ pan-handle”’ of 
Virginia (now West Virginia), and also from Ohio. 

I have carefally searched the records of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, bat find no authority whatever for the statement you have 
mentioned. It may possibly have occurred through a carelesa inter- 
pretation of the sentence italicized above. J. W. Repway. 





HOLE-SAIL, 
———, N. 


November the 14 1891 
Mr. 
i Will Write you A few lines aS i Recived one of youre circlerS 
Recomending youre Books BrandeS good helth fore childern and i 
keep A Book store and suply this countey With school Books and 
i Want to keep A lot of th: Books on hand and i woald like to see 
A copey of the Books Before i make A large order and if you 
will send me A Sampel copey of thes Booke i will kindely send 
you the monny With A Norder for more Books as i Want to inter- 
dace thes Books in oure schools if they are A good Book i Want 
to see one of them Before imake A Norder fore them thay has 
Never Bin any of thes Books in this countery and you Will Pleas 
send me A sampel copey By Retirn mail and i will thank you and 
send you the monney fore the saim i Remain youre frend hopeing 

to her from you Bye Retirn mail this from youre frend. 
KE. M. ————, PoStemaster at CoN. C, 

Pleas send hole sail Price of thes Books, 


ee 


DR. CURRY’S BOOK. 


To the Editor of the Jovrnal of Education : 

Dear Sir—Without the knowledge or consent of its author or 
publisher, I desire to call attention to a new work entitled The 
Province of Expression, by Dr. 8. S. Curry of our city. IfI am 
not greatly mistaken it will be found a book of rare significance 
and value, not only to teachers of the vocal arts, but also to all 
students of fundamental pedagogical principles. In its field I 
know of no work presenting in an equally happy combination, 
philosophic insight, scientific breadth, moral loftiness of tone, and 
literary felicity of exposition. 

(PRes.) WILLIAM F, WARREN, Boston Univ., Nov. 24, 1891. 











Seemann aneneeenee 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— 1, For whom is the steamer ‘‘ General Lincoln’ named ? 

2. Has the title “ General ” ever been given to Robert Lincoln ? 
Cc. F. C. 

1. For the late Gen, Benj. Lincoln of Hingham, Mass. 

2. No. 


— Please give the pronunciation of ‘‘ Bjornstjerne Bjornson.”’ 
B’ yorn-sh’ yer’-ne B’ yorn’-son. 


— Who is the author of the following lines, and from what poem 
are they ? 
** The sedge is withered from the lake, 
And no birds sing.’’ JULIA R., Meriden, Conn. 
From Keats’ ‘* La Belle Dame sans Merci.”’ 
— How old is the science of ventilation ? M. J. W. 


The firat record we can find of an attempt at scientific ventila- 
tion was in 1811, when Sir Humphrey Davy proposed to ventilate 
the House of Commons, by admitting fresh air through numerous 
holes in the floor and carrying off the foul air by means of tubes 
in the ceiling. 


— Is there any authority for the rumor that the tomb of Aristotle 
has really been discovered ? J.L. K. 
It is reported upon what seems to be good authority, that Dr. 
Waldstein’s excavations for the American Archzxological Institute 
at Eretria have discovered the tomb of Aristotle; but the report 
should have been confirmed before this, as it has net been. M. 


— To “A. L.N.”’: My sorapbook has the following in refer-| children goodness and greatness. I am going past your house; 


ence to Mrs. Grandy: ‘In Thomas Morton’s famous comedy, 
‘Speed the Plow,’ which first appeared in 1798, two prominent 
characters are Farmer Ashfield and his wife. The first scene in 
the first act is a view of a farmhouse, at a table in the yard of 
which the farmer sits with his pipe and jag. Dame Ashfield enters 


ina riding habtt with a basket on her arm, as though jast from|house saw me before the women who kissed me ? Teach the 


ears. What will Mrs. Grandy say? What will Mrs. Grundy 
think ? Canst thou be quiet, let her alone and behave thyself 
pretty ?’ The question, ‘ What will Mrs. Grundy say ?’ became 
a catchword with the audience, soon spread over London, and no 
long time elapsed ere the suppositious Mrs Gruody became the 
terror of all those who stand habitually in fear of the opinions 
of their neighbors.”’ 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


Germany.—The city of Berlin bad in 1890-'91, 290 public schools 
and 82 private and Jewish schools; together, 352,—an increase of 
8 schools, 111 classrooms, and 3,518 pupils. The Protestant pop- 
alation in Berlin has increased 18 per cent. within the last five 
years, the Catholic population 36 per cent., and the Jewish 23 per 
cent. Tho actual increase is 210.033 Protestant, 35,825 Catholic, 
and 14,881 Jews. Fourteen per cent. of the Protestant population 
were found in the lower schools, only ten per cent. of the Catholic, 


classes in rented Fo ecg: o ie 
tion is given to im primary 
in ptt The schools of Berlin, though fully graded, have not, 
as with us, eight, bat six grades. The following figures are in- 
structive: There were in the lower grades, 19 per cent.; second 
grade, 19 per cent.; third grade, 19 per cent. ; fourth grade, 18 
per cent.; fifth 14 per cent,; sixth grade, 11 per cent. 
bis is a distribution which few American schools can equal. 
What American school has still 11 per cent. of its school population 
in the seventh and eighth grades ? Toward the close of the year, 
the average number of pupils to the teacher was 55. Besides the 
8,141 ers and 352 principals, there is another corps of teach- 
ers engaged in the city schools; namely, the women who teach the 
girls to knit, embroider, sew, etc. Since 1863, when the first 
women teachers were employed, 1,325 have been in active service ; 
of these, 956 were atill in active service in 1891; 369 have dropped 
out (273 resigned, 222 of them married; 32 were promoted to 
higher schools, 25 were pensioned, 39 died). It is found that the 
women teachers are absent on an average 8} days per year withiv 
the first five years of service. The absence increased to 22} days 
per year, up to the fourteenth year of service. Up to the nine- 
teenth year the average annual absences amounted to 8} days. Up 
to the twenty-ninth and thirtieth, it increased to 8} days, until in 
the 42d year of age the absence amounted to 18 8S days. The calcu- 
lations are not a good basie, for they offer too slender a premise. 
An anomaly is the fact that in 35 Protestant city schools of Berlin 
instruction in Hebrew religion is given tothe children of that faith. 
Another notable fact is that 18 princi —91 male and 109 female, 
—and 16 industrial teachers asked for, and received, leave of ab- 
sence, or prolongation of vacation, on account of impaired health. 








LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. 


Lesson IX. 
VOCABULARY.—Prepositions, Verbs. 
Dn, for; during. Vipén, to wish. 
Demii, for; by reason of. Spatén, to walk. 
Newii, for; on the part of. Pelén, to pay. 
Bifii, before (position). Len da, to bay. 
Bafii, before (degree). Seléa, to sell. 


Biifii, before (time). 

Komii, before (in presence of). 
Exercises.— Eeedom plo jiblod okik kel binof in dom ko mot ofik. 
Heton dogi et demii bad omik. Givom moni at nemii jindk kel 
esedof oti. I:énom bifii dom ab Alogom oli ¢ isedom obi plo ol. 
Vipobs flenis bafii moni. If olemob bukis et okanob selén omis 
fienes obik plo mon. Ogolom al dom olik biifii dels tel ko cils okik 
al login nimis, bakis e magis olik. Binol komii mot obik; no li- 
logol ofi ? vipof das ogivol ofe nami olik, sagof das binol flen gudik 
fata ofik. Da binol in dom fatela ofik sago!éd ome das evipob selén 
ome nimis e magie kelis alemob as fien gudik bi evipob moni al 
pelén blode obik kel no iikanom tidén cilis omik bi no ilabom 
moni al peléa bakis omsik, Nefs ¢ jinefs obik li-labome tabis e 
stulis in dom oksik ? Dil kiom koapa binom gadikum, kap a fat ? 
Li-eflapom omi me lustaf et ? Li-peflapom fa ol u blod olik? Li- 
etidom cilis et du mals miil e demii gun omsik, e komii fat e mot 
omsik ? 

Can we buy books by the pound, as we buy coffee? That man 
is as a friend to his children; he gives them books, pictures, flow- 
ers, and money, but they are good before him, and bad before their 
grandfather. Your niece is before the house by the river and 
wishes you to go to her if you can. Pay this money to your father 
for my nephew who bought your father’s honse and tables and 
chairs. My arme, feat, fingurs, and hands are parts of my body. 
The days, months, and years are given us; we should teach our 


shall I say to your father that you wish your brother’s horse and 
mare? The dog which you gave my niece is the worst animal I 
have seen, becanse he hates my little oat. I shall give your uncle 
my tables and his children my books and pictures, but I shall send 
my roses to your nieces. Which of those girls who are before that 





market, He inquires the news and is told that Farmer Gruody’ 


children to hate badness and love goodages, 


but fifteen per cent. of the Jewish population. Of the 3,141 classes 
in the lower schools, 3,021 had their own classrooms, 120 had to 
share classrooms with other classes; this was done by introducing 
half-day schools. Since 1880~'90 the number of classes in houses 


belonging to the city has increased by Hay Rte = Pow re Ke 


and to those employed 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

} the present variety in the size and form of printi , 
esl Tiiguntlon of beabo, tae 4s, 8vo, 12mo, etc. sive litae ve: 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. | 





Giose Hanp Atras. By J. G. Bartholomew, F. R.G. S. 

New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 74 pp.; 10}¢x7}¢. 

Mr. Bartholomew stands undoubtedly in the py gs rank of 
English cartographers, and every new product of Edinbargh 
Geographical Iastitate must be wel 301 heurtily by all who have 
the task of locating countries and cities, whether for Ives, or 
for a class of presumably eager children. Beyond the usual list of 
continents and countries, this volume contaias six diagrams illus- 
trating astronomical geography; a batly-orographical map of the 
world, representing the depths of the sea and the heights of the 
land, —although even The Century dictionary compiler failed to 
discover the combination employed to designate it ; ocean currents ; 
climate; time and rainfall ; a large map of the country be- 
tween New York City and Washington, inclasive; and maps of 
the surroundings of London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Ediabargh, 
Cork, Dublin, Belfast, Parie, Berlin, Dasseldorf to Coblentz, Mag- 
deburg and Leipzig, Vienna, Trieste, Rome, Constantinople, 
Athena, Lisbon, Gibraltar, St. Petersburg, the Crimea, Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Jerusalem, and nearly twenty important localities in 
the other continents. The map of Africa, is, perhaps, the most 
complete and accurate that has yet appeared. The school boy can 
no longer heave a sigh of relief as he thinks that the Sahara and 
the Soudan are simple units and not a summary of petty political 
divisions, all of which he has got to commit to memory. The 
maps of Earope in general, and especially of the British Isles, are 
of the greatest value. 

The experiment of dividing the United States into five sections, 
each about the size of a page in thie volume, ig not a success, 
at least to one who is not interested In the m ical problems of 
map-making. Helens, for instance, the one city all school teachers 
are looking up this fall, is found to be in the map containing the 
smaller portion of Montana, while Utah,— we had thought the 
poor territory was already sufficiently troubled with internal dis- 
sensions,—is only to be found in its entirety by consulting three 
maps. Surely the boy who remembered that Chile and London 
were near together, because he studied about them on sneceeding 
days, would have a hard time with Missouri, parts of which are on 
four maps, and the whole of it on no three. But this is merely a 
mechanical feature; and there is, of course, a map of the United 
States and Canada as a whole. er portion of the work of pre- 
paring the maps deserves only the highest praise. 


Scuiuremann’s Excavations. An Archeological and 
Historical Study. By Dr. ©. Schuchhardt. Translated from 
the German by Eugénie Sellers. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Cloth: Price, $4.00. 

Whatever may have been Dr. Schliemann’s eccentricities, what- 
ever his errors of enthusiasm, or whatever doubt may be reason- 
ably entertained as to the bearing of his discoveries upon Homeric 
records, the immense value of the results of his excavations in the 
Troad will remain forever unquestioned. Dr. Schliemann’s un- 
wavering faith in the actual historic foundation for the poems of 
Homer aud the traditions of the Trojan War made him victorious 
alike over ridicule and learning, and the majority of his once ma- 
ligned theories are now generally accepted as facts as indisputable 
as the material objects of a lost civilization which his excavations 
revealed. It was Dr. Schliemann’s custom to publish an account 
of his “* finds ’’ and the results of each undertaking at the earliest 
possible moment, and admirable as this was in many respects. it 
resulted in much confusion and repetition. It has been Dr. 
Schuchhardt’s task to bring all, this mass of matter, now found in 
the large and expensive books on llios, Troja, Tiryns, and Mycena, 
into a compact and connected account of these wonderfal discov- 
eries, sifting out all that is of first-rate importance and bringing 
order out of chaos. His work has resulted in a splendid example 
of book making which reflects credit alike on author and publish- 
ere. It covers the whole subject in a scholarly and at the same 
time simple way which will interest alike the man of learning and 
the ordinary reader. The iliustrations of jewelry, pottery, orna- 
ments, architectural remains, etc., culled from the different 
works are profuse and beautiful, and there are besides two fine por- 
traits of Dr. and Mrs. Schliemann, which have never been 
pubished. 


Tue Story or A Musica Lire. An Autobiography 
by George F. Root. Cincinnati: The John Charch Co, 256 


.; 8x5t. 

The author of the songs ‘‘ Tramp, Tramp,”’ “ The Battle Cry of 
Freedom,’’ and others which are so closely interwoven with our na- 
tional life, is now living at an advanced age, though still in active 
work, in Chicago, and has prepared, at the earnest solicitation of 
friends, an account of his musical career, which cannot fail to be of 
interest to the general as well as musical public. His pages give not 
only his personal story, but a history of the development of masic in 
America, Mr. Root’s literary style is simple and unassuming, and 
he deals with that difficult subject, self-praise, in a manner which 
is a mcdel to autobiographers. The work is thoroughly bright and 
entertaining, with numerous anecdotes and interesting bits of gos- 
sip about the distinguished people with whom he was associated in 
his capacities of musician, publisher, instructor and composer. A 
number of bis mvst popular songs are given in full, ani a list of 
his vocal and instrumental compositions. There is a portrait 
frontispiece. 


Puaroans, Fetians, AND Exrtorers. By Amelia B. 
Edwards. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Bros. 325 pp. 
Dr. Amelia B. Edwards, who has won universal recognition 9s 

an Egyptologist of the first rank, has recast the substance of 
her late American lectures on ancient Egypt into book form, which 
Mesers. Harper & Brothers now issue in elegant holiday dress. 
The chapters contain large additions in the way of notee and refer- 
ences to the original lectures, which have, however, retained ia 
print the easy awd colloquial style which made them so interesting 
from the platform. The work is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphic reproductions from various Egyptian antiquities, aud with 
copies from the works of Professor , Sie John Labboek, 
and other well-known experts. A life-like portrait of Dr. Edwards 
forms the frontispiece. 


A Dictionary or THOUGHTS. By Tryon Edwards, 


D.D. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 644 pp.; cloth. 
Price, $5.00, ae. * eee 7” 


This isan admirable reference book for the scholar, the orstor, 


and writer, It is a cyclopedia of brief, laconic quotations from 
the best authors, both ancient and modern, arranged alpbabetically 
bad Ihy subjects. This collection of thoughts was hegua many years 
aga by the compiler for his own use, and wae af 


embodied 


a 


er, 


di- 


Dec. 3, 1891. 
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have been constantly made, and the work in a ne d en) 
shape now form a valuable reference in all fields of ett” 


CuiLpE HAROLD’s Pranmsan. By Lord Byron. 
Tue LaDy OF THE Laks. By Sir Walter Ssott, 
Coomees Verse Series. Chicago: A. C, McClurg & Co, < 
These two volames are the first issnes of the I, 
Verse Series, which are similar in style to the uae et 
Tales brought oat last season. They are under the able editorship 
of Francis F. Browne, whose work is well known to be complete 
and exhaustive. The — poems inclade in their introductions 
the authors’ prefaces, dedicatory letters, arguments, ete, and the 
appendixes bave a wealth of ivteresting notes and comments. 
For sale by Damrell & Upham, Boston. 


THE Levey nem: aa ieee Milman. Iilustrated 

by ily F. Dg. i phia: J. B, Lippi 

Holiday javenile. Cloth. Price, $1.50, oe 

The Lippincott Juveniles are always of the choicest, and the 
present one is vo exception. Miss Milman’s Boy is well known 
by children and The Little Ladies is sure to meet equal popularity. 
The story of the twin girls ‘Nesta and Nona and their beloved 
Aunt Sweetheart, with all the simple incidents of a refined home 
life, presente in all their beauty the attributes of gentleness, 
love, ond unselfishness. The book is profusely and artistically 
illustrated. 


Tue Warer Basties. By Charles Kingsley. Illus- 
trated Holiday Edition. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
308 pp. _ Price, $1 50, 

Kingsley’s Water Babies, that ever delightfal fairy tale for land 
babies, is issued in an exquisite holiday dress of gold and delicate 
colors, with over one hundred new and beautiful vignette drawings 
by Frederick C. Gordon. Water Babies ia a classic with which 
every child should be familiar, and the present beautiful edition is 
sure to meet the little folks’ approval. 


Tue Saiecp or Love. By B L. Farjeon. New York : 

Henry Holt & Co. ‘‘ Leisure Hur Series. Price, $1.00. 

This is an improbable though interesting story of a modern Cin- 
derella, whose neglected and loveless existence comes finally to be 
shielded by the love of a devoted if prosaic prince. The ‘* Leieure 
— o-_ ” are always of the best class of light and entertain - 
ing ion. 


Duty; A Book for Schools, is an admirable little 
work of seventy pages prepared by Jalius H. Seelye, late president 
of Amherst College. Dr. Seelye’s treatment of the great prin- 
ciples of morality is such as may be readily understood by the child, 
avd his work has éminent requisites of such a textbook,— 
simplicity, comprehensiveness, and conciseness. Published by 
Ginn & Co., 


S. W. Straus & Co, 243 State street, Chicago, have 
just published a beautifal Christmas exercise for Sunday Schools, 
called Christmas Joy, price, 5 cents. It consists of appropriate 


in The World’s Laconics, published in 1852, Since then additions 1 
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SOUTH DAKOTA SCHOOLS. 


South Dakota is proud of her new educational institution, the 
— Madison Chantanqua Assembly, which is to meet at Lake 

adison each summer. Though its first session, the one last J uly» 
was & success in every sense, many joined the Chautauqua Read 
ing Cirele who would not have done so, had they not come in con- 
tact with the enthusiasm and learning of the leaders of this move- 
ment. ‘That this will prove a great benefit to the state is beyond 
question. Many of the speakers and lecturers were among the best 
in the United States, and the attendance was such that the gate 
receipts more than met the expenses of the assembly. 

Unfortunately for the State Educational Associatio in, the session 
of 1891 was held during the Chautauqua season, and on the Chan- 
tauqua groands. The greater attraction absorbed the lesser. Sev- 
eral papere were not read. The Association decided to hold a ses- 
sion at Mitchell daring the winter holidays, at which time the other 
papers will be read, together with additional papers and discussions 
on interesting topics. 

According to the new law, all county normal institutes must oc- 
cur between the first of Jane and the fifteenth of September. 
They are to be for two weeks, and all teachers and would-be teach- 
ers are required to attend or fail to secure a certificate, — 
the county superintendent wishes to enforce the law. has 
materially aided in securing such good results in the institutes dur- 
ing the last season. The attendance throughout the state was ex- 
cellent, though few superintendents used the e of the law. 
In some counties the term was lengthened to three weeks, —Yank- 
ton County stood alone in having a four weeks’ session. 

State Sapt. Salmon, called the institute conductors of the state 
together at Huron last spring, aod framed a graded course of study 
for the county institutes, to extend through two sessions of two 
weeks each. This may seem strange to our eastern friends. The 
conditions in the west are such that it is necessary to modify the 
original purpoee of an institute. We must teach not only method 
but matter, for the majority of the country teachers have had little 
opportunity of attending even a high school. Ina few counties 
the course has been lengthened to four years of three or four 
weeks each, following the plan adopted by Iowa a few years since, 
and which has proved so satisfastory in that state. 

The South Dakota Reading Circle, under the able management 
of Prof. H. E. Kratz, is doing a grand work. Last year the mem- 
bership reported was 739. Professor Kratz ia confident the number 
will bo doubled this year. State Superintendent Salmon is lendiog 
material aid by inserting into the questions for teachers’ certificates 
questions based on the reading cirele work. The South Dakota 
Educator ia also doing the cause valuable service by devoting two 
pages of each iseue to outlines and discussions on the work. 

The Dakota Educator, so ably edited by Prof. W. H. Dempster 
of the State Normal School, has been purchased by Supt. H. L. 
Bras of Mitchell. 

Good crops this year have materially swelled the number of stu- 
dents in the schools and colleges of the state. All except the state 
universities report a marked increase in attendance over any pre- 
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York: Norman W. Henley & Co. 
Chat with Girls on Self, Culture; by Eliza Chester; price, $1 25— ' last meeting to prepare a course of study for the common schools 
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MASSACHUSETTS STATE ASSOCIATION. 


FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


Boston UNIVERSITY, Novy. 27-28 
Friday Morning. 

The forty-seventh annual meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association met at Boston University at 9.30 o'clock. 
Pres. James S. Barrell of Harvard School, Cambridge, in the 
chair; C. W. Parmenter of Cambridge Latin School, secretary ; 
Walter 8. Parker of Everett School, Boston, treasurer. Devo- 
tional exercises were condacted by Chas, W. Hill. Various com- 
mittees were appointed by the president. 

The first paper was by Paul H. Hanus of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Padagogical Department, who spoke upon the ‘ Training of 
Teachers and the Study of Education.” This was Professor 
Hanus’ first appearance before a New England audience, and he 
spoke with becoming modesty of the relation of the college to the 
teaching profession. His thought was emphatic, while in manner 
he recognized that it was kis maidenfepeech in this presence. He 
carefally ayoided taking extreme positions on all other phases of 
the question except that of the prominence which must be given 
the college in the training of teachers. (An abstract prepared b 
him may be found on page 356.) , 

“Our Ethical Resources ” was the subject of Pree. William De 
Witt Hyde’s paper. It is no disparagement to the other speakers 
of the week to say that Bowdoin’s president easily led all others in 
the vigor, freshness, and exhaustiveness of treatment as well as in 
the earnestness of presentation. (An abstract prepared by Dr. 
Hyde, accompanied by chart, will be found on page 357). 

Frank A. Hill of the English High School, Cambridge, pre- 
sented his paper, with chart, upon “‘ The Relation of Grammar 
and High School Education to Collegiate,” this being the paper 
read at the Classical Association and reprinted in The Academy. 
The officers were justified in violatinga well-established rale 
that the Association shall not hear papers prepared for other 
bodies. This was clearly second only in popularity, and lost noth- 
ing from the fact that an appetite had been created by the discus- 
sion that followed its previous delivery. We have never kaown so 
able, wise, and every-way valuable a consideration of this subject 
from the high school standpoint. It is a fitting companion to 
Charles W. Hill’s treatment from the grammar schoo! standpoint, 
which was given at Bethlehem and reprinted in the JoURNAL. 
Mr. Hill presented all that is vital in his paper in an admirable ab- 
atract, which, with the chart, is presented on 356. 

The discussion of Mr. Hill’s paper was conbunad by Hon. J. W. 
Dickinson, who argued that the intellectual discipline in the schools 
should count for much in estimating a fit for college. 

W. T. Bradbury, Cambridge Latin School, called attention to 
the fact that the boys from the classical schools graduated from six 
to ten months earlier than from the high echools, 

Prof. C. E. Fay of Tufts College announced the fact that that 
institution had already adopted the suggestions made by Mr. Hill. 

Supt. E. P. Seaver, LL. D., of Boston said the trouble with Har- 
vard is that the requirements without Greek are very mach harder 
than the preparation with Greek. 


The president appointed the following committees : 
On Nominations—Charles W. Hill of Boston, A. £. Winship of 





Somerville, Ray Greene Huling of New Bedford, Henry C. Hardon 
of Newton, O. B. Brace of Lynn, G. T. Fletcher of Northampton, 
D. B. Hagar of Salem, Angustus Back of Boston, A. G. Boyden 
of Bridgewater, Byron Groce of Boston, Francis Cogswell of Cam- 
bridge, C. J. Goodwin of Newton, B, F. Morrison of Medford, and 
William Connell of Fall River. 

On Auditing —George A. Walton of Newton, Allen F. Wood of 
New Bedford, and J. Willard Brown of Boston. 

On Resolutions—Mesers. Thomas M. Balliet, Edwin P. Seaver, 
Joseph Jackson, M. Grant Daniell, and Frederick T. Farnsworth. 

On School Laxws—Messrs. John ©. Norris, Francis H. Walker, 
A. P. Stone, G. I. Aldrich, B. F. Tweed, Larkin Dunton, and D. 
B. Hagar. : 

Friday Afternoon.—High School Section. 

Pres. Frederick T. Farnsworth of the Roxbury Latin School 
and George E. Gay of Malden were president and secretary respec- 
tively. The two leading papers were by Charles H. Levermore, 
professor of history in the nsetts Institute of Technology, 
upon “ Methods and Results of Instruction in His ”; and 
Charles H. Grandgent, director of modern lan in the Boston 
schools, upon “ The Teaching of French and German in Our Pablio 
Schools.””? The hall was packed by an intensely interested audi- 
ence. The discussions were participated in by D. 0. S. Lowell, 
master of Roxbury Latin School; Ray Greene Huling, New Bed- 
ford High School; Supt. R. F. Leighton, Fall River; Dr. Van 
Daell, Institute of Technology, Boston; W.C. Collar, Roxbury 
Latin School; Mr. Batley of the Englisch High School; Professor 
Fay, Tufts College; Samuel Thurber, Girls’ High School, Boston ; 
and Professor Kirmeyer of Bridgewater Normal School. It was 





the most interesting, yes, amusing, discassion to which we have 














fee OP es ey ry ae 


FOR HIGHER CRADES: 


STARLAND - ea a bya Sarena Young’s Lessons in Astronomy. By Professor C. A. Youne, 
... oF 


Sir Rost. S. Batt, F. R.S., Royal Astron- 
Cioth. viii + 376 pages 


omer of Ireland. Illustrated. 12mo. 


Introduction price, $1.00. Introduction 


ical. 


This book, based upon the two courses of Christmas lectures delivered on sa Stenseenmnstied of hibeseate, 


to children at the Royal Institution, Great Britain, presents in the clearest]/""".y ‘jaye been much pleased 


and most interesting manner the fundamental facts and ideas of Aston 
The author’s eminence as a scientist is an assurance of the accuracy 0 


work, To read a half-dozen pages would em any one of its fascination 
for young readers. As a supplementary reading 
atades, iasanatoty to the study in the high school of Young's anny own 
Astronomy or Elements of Astronomy, it could hardly be recommende 


highly, 
The Right Hon. W. E. 


needs of the schools.” 


School, Seminary, 
$1.40. 


and I am happy to be in a sense enrolled 





grade. 
amongst your young pupils,” 


schools consulting me and requiring an astronomy of this grade. 
mies reflects credit on their distinguished author, and shows 


book for upper grammar) young’s Elements of Astronomy. 


Gladstone : — “ / have now finished reading Young’s General Astronomy. 
Introduction price, $2.25, 


Ph. D., professor of Astronomy in Princeton College. For those 
who desire an Astronomy that is scientific but not mathemat- 


price, $1.20. 


and Director of Observatory, University of Michigan : — 
in looking it over, and will take pleasure in commending it to 
The whole series of Astrono- 
that he appreciates the 


For students of High 


and College grades. Introduction price, 


For students of University 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, . + . Boston, New YORK, AND CHICAGO. 
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| pulsory attendance 
listened in day. E concsivable attitade upon the) 1. A revision of the law concerning the compulso 
teaching of pelt » oneal " coll Aiounan was taken, dust by 000, | - — at acon, ont ees 1 F diner certificates so that 
then by another. It was a perfect kaleidoscopic presentation of they will agree in their p to truanta so that they shall 
methods. To save the strangest kind of confusion, we confine our} 2 A change in the Se dir echocle. J Adopted. ] 


report to the two papers. (Abstracts prepared by the leading | apply to all pupi's att re 
. 3. A the law relating to the support of truants 
ee een ee : : ant pe en that the expense of such maintenance shall be borne 
Grammer School Section. by the state. [ Adopted. } aia 
4. An addition to the law providing that the state police 


Prin. D. S. Farnham of Brookline and Supt. 0. B. Brace of Lynn J i 
: shall enforce the laws against trusnts, in 
were president and secretary, respectively, of the Grammar School mma geal op a complaint by a responsible person. 
Section, which was assigned the largest hall in the university for its [Adopted ] 
sessions. 
of the committee, so 
in. A. B. Morrill of the Willimantic (C Normal School | elect teachers to serve during the pleasure 
pind he abies upon Elementary Science srg ees already rad it a} apply to superintendents and supervisors of schools. 
ection Connecticut Association. H - opted. . 
nn hans tab Knows Bow toate mentary nm, lenin rr ins‘ panes 
i ¥ in different parts o e 8 p 
wy RE. Land > Wm. H. Lincoln School, Brookline, | that wich to become teachers, and —_ —_ ot ys pte ee 
gave a remarkably clear illustration of the scientific ‘teaching of to such as successfully pass these examinations, an ficates b 
temperance, through a class exercise on the Effects of Alcohol. rented may ~ pan in lieu of certificates now required by 
, ; law. | Adopted. 
She oo oops an abstract of her method which appears on “vi eft ma a inat Me 7 John 0. Nowra, Fra nA. Walker, 
John O. Norris of the Charlestown h School read a valuable|A. P. Stone,G@ LI. rich, b. F. Lweed, 10 5B, a 
digest of the rom Oauiieiads upon Manel Training held in Bos- im cheg ” > agent to act in o a ee Ligne ee in all 
ton last spring. egislative action ; ; LL.D, Paul H 
iscussions were sustained the meeti A committee, consisting of Larkin Dunton, , Paul H. 
Por oy : late vend bas ae eee Hanus, and George H. Martin, was sppointed upon ‘‘ Educational 
P. . 
Primary School Section. “A. W. Edson, agent of the State Pang Bésostien, aot 
i i Resolutions for consi 
George H. Martin, agent of the Massachusetts State Board of | that the Committee on ee Ee ee ae 
Education, presided over one of the most interesting and valuable rem den stn pm ~ standard of sc = 
sectional meetings every held in the state, The large hall was! The treasurer ry receipts $416.37; expenses $270.83; bal- 
ded to flowing. ance in treasury, $1 , ; 
Mise Sarah E. Brassil superintendent of nature teaching in| Charles W. Hill, for the Nominating Committee, reported the 
Quincy, gave a brilliant. presentation of ‘‘ Methods in Nature | following officers for 1891—92, which were duly elected : 
Study.” (Her own abstract, together with the discussion and a President—Charles W. Parmenter of pr ys a Edwin P 
list of valuable books for the use of teachers and pupils, may be|_ Vice-Pr-sidents — Francis Cogswell of Cambridge, “ral B 
found in the next issue. Seaver of Boston, Jobn O. Norris of Boston. Joseph G. Edgerly 
The discassion which followed was of inestimable value, and was | of Fitchborg, Arthar L. Goodrich of Salem, Ellen Hyde of Fram- 
participated in by Supt. B. B. Russell of Brockton, Supt. H. A. ingham, John Tetlow of Boston, George H. Martin of Lyon, Har- 
Halsted of Andover, Prin. Henry L. Clapp of Boston, Sapt. L. P.|riet E Caryl of Beston, James W- MesDeneld ff, Sembee. 
Nash of Hingham, and Supt. C E. Meleney of Somerville. James A. Page of Boston, Edwin J. «in of Newtonville, 
A paper prepared by Supt. T. M. Balliet, Ph.D., of Springfield, Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield, Walter P. Beckwith of Adams. 
introduced a class exercise u Fractions and Percentages by Secretary—-Osramus B. Brace of Lynn. 1. P. Nosh 
Lizzie A. Beggs, which wassfollowed by an address by Geo-ge A. Assistant Secretaries—George E. Gay of Malden, Louis P. Nae 
Walton, agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education. of Hingham, Mary McSkimmon of Boston. 
The meeting of the department closed with a masterly address Treasurer— Walter S Parker of Boston. i ad 
by Horace E. Seudder, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, upon ‘‘After ceva 4. 97 > ee Socinefeld yy nd Betis ¢ 
* ” Fy in- ewton, ir ° , . 
the Feliece, Whee t Sugars. 66 which, ty Secu Sitar Wit | os aswesenr Wittens FF, Mesitues of Cneikodien, Levin Tinaien 





ship, ®Pr en Fae of Boston, Ray Greene Hauling of New Bedford, Frank A. Hill of 
=o Cambridge, Henry C. Hardon of Newton, Barrett B. Rassell of 
Saturday Morning. pecan James S. Barrell of Cambridge, Robert F. Leighton of 


Pres. James S. Barrell opened the day’s session at 9.30 and pre- 
sented Rev. Dr. Wm. Elliot Griffis, who conducted the devotional 


services. 
Nathaniel T. Allen reported for the Committee on Necrology in EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


print. The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION portrait of James F. 

Blackinton introduces the pamphiet. Biographical sketches ap- ' GEORGIA, 

pear of James Fietcher Blackinton, late master of the Emerson State Editor, ARTHUR H. BBALS, Milledgeville. 

School, Boston; Daniel Leach, late superintendent of schools of} The public schools, academies, seminaries, colleges, the Normal 

Providence, R I.; Thomas Hill, ex-president of Harvard; Eliza-| and lodustrial College, aod the University all opened with fice en- 

beth Fowler Dimock, late supervisor of drawing in Chicago; Caleb/| rollments this year. 

B. Metealf, formerly of Boston. The normal department of the Georgia Normal and Industrial 
Mes. Alice Freeman Palmer's address upon the ‘‘ Influence of | College has enrolled sixty-one members, thirty-two of whom have 

the Teacher’s Manners was every-way characteristic of this diatin-| had from one half a year to five years’ experience. 

guished woman. and we give an abstract. Ex-President R B. Hayes, his son, and the distinguished secre- 
Dr. Samuel Eliot spoke with his accastomed spirit, upon ‘‘ Moral} tary of the Peabody and the Slater fands, Dr. J. L. M. Carry, 

Standards in Pablic Schools,’’ a report of which appears elsewhere. | passed through G orgia recently on a trip connected with the busi- 
Supt. E. P. Seaver presented the report of the Committee on| ness of these great benefactions. 

Resolations and spoke against the third resolution: ‘‘ Thatinthe| The Peabody fund, through its secretary, Dr. Carry, will pay 

opinion of this Association, the State Board of Education should | for a training teacher of the practice department of the Normal 

take immediate steps to provide strictly professional training for|School for white girls at Milledgeville, the school to open about 

college graduates, and others of equivalent scholarship, who intend | Jan. 1, 1892. 

to become teachers in secondary schools,” and it was referred back| The state legislature has adjourned, but the new school law was 

to the Committee on Resolutions for next year. so full of defects that the governor was compelled to veto it in the 
The first resolation was unanimously adopted: “‘ That this Asso- | interest of the schools. The course was warmly approved by Cap- 

ciation heartily indorses the extension of competent school supervis-| tain Bradwell, the state school commissioner. 

ion recently made in this state; and that it strongly recommends to} The legislature at its last session established a state normal 

the school committees of cities and towns not yet under super- | school for white boys at Athens, as a branch of the state university. 

vision, the adoption of the provisions of the law in this respect.’’ | The board of trustees was to consist of five members, the chancel- 
The Committee on School Laws reported, through its chairman, | lor of the university and the state school commissioner being made 

J. O. Norris, six resolutions recommending legislative action : ex-officio members. The other three appointments were made as 

follows: Dr. A. J. Battle of Shorter College at Rome; Prof. W. 

ri ~~ | H. Baker, superintendent of the public schools of Savannah ; Prof. 

A NEw feature of introducing a teacher through a local agent to| Lawton B. Evans, superintendent of the public schools of Augusta. 

the very position he or she is seeking has been successfully intro-| [his gives two new normal schools this year for Georgia. 

duced by the Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chicago. By os 

this plan vera arg to pa eo a half dozen or more posi NEW JERSEY. 

tions speci y @ or would especially like to secure.| County institutes have been in session the 

Through &@ correspondent or local agent the Association makes a| direction of the county superintendents and at ng dece wher may 

special effort for the teacher in whichever of these places it is found| Newark, for Essex County; in Patterson, for Passaic County ; and 

re ae is > occur. This Loy ——  empaerig over|in Trenton, for Mercer County. These meetings were largely 

sixty cases the past season, especially in the higher grade o i- | attended, i ; : 

— — . who can show a record that will, nies’ a en many Prominent speakers took part a. the different 

ret-class place. The tri-yearly examin ificates 

In —— fe the Association, hag oat zoos | peas ay and | Saturday [wwe Theskeriting eran oe fees 

wants. in the way we can reply more intelligently to your ques-}_ The new high school building ia 

tions. Address, Teachers’ Codperative Association, 70 Dearborn | classes for the firet time last Merde Tee Boeke et = 

St., Chicago, Ill. best, if not the best, school building in Nsw Jersey. 




















5. An amendment to the law permitting school committees to | Oom 


ILLINOIS. 


The Thirty-EKight Annual M: of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association and Sections, will be at Springfield, Deo, 29-3) 
PROGSAM. 

—Officers: President, Alfred Kirk, Chicago. Fr; 
visPrenaent. Geo. R_Sbawhan, Champaign ; Second Vice Press 
8. M. Inglis, Carbondale: Phird Vics President, J. Rose Colby’ 
Peoria; Secretary, Joel M. Bowlby, Metropolis; A. R. 8 ’ 
Homer Bevans, Englewood ; py tod ©. 0, Seudder, South Ryan! 


; Executive : T. ©. Cairo: Geo. F. Mj 
Edwardsville; Cora E. Lewis, Chicago; Ex Officio, Alfred Kine 
Chicago; Ex Oficio, Geo. Rk. Shawhan ’ 

Tuesday, Dec. 29-President’s Address, Alfred Kirk. Report of 
mittee on the Edue:tional Exhibit by the Btate of Illinois, at the 
Columbian Exposition, Richard Edwards, Carlinville. “ Superintend. 
ent Thirty Years, Looking Backward.” E A. Ga-tman. Decatur. 

Wednesday — * Paycholony and Ed @ From um to 
Possum, John Hull, Car ale; b. Appl of Psychologie 
Laws to Intellectual Training. J_ W. Henioger, Charleston ; «+ 7), 
Foundation of Morals,” Ella F. Young, Chicago. Discussion: J. w. 
Cook, Normal; Geo. R. Shawhan, Cha i+ Prot Levi Seeley 
Lake Forest. ‘University Extension, enry Wade Rogers, Pres, 
Northwestern University, Evanston . ‘s 

Thursday—'* The Annual County Institute,” a, Its Aims, Henry 
Raab, Springfield; b, Its Needs, Wm. Jenkins, Mendota; ¢. The 
Institute and the Normal Schools, David Felmley, Normal 
cussion: A. G. Lane, Chicago; J. N. Patrick. St. 8. “The Illinois 
Reading Circles,”’ “ University Work for Teachers,” W. R. Harper, 
Pres. Chicago University, Chicago. 


Hicu SCHOOL SECTION. 
cers: President, O. L. Manchester, Normal; Secretary, Anna M. 


om 
» Moline. 
Freon, Dec. 30—' Mathematics in the High School,” a. Arith. 


Wednesda 
metic, A. C. Butler, Taylorville Tp. H 8. b. Aigeers and Geometry, 
E. M. Van Petten, Joliet. Discussion: A. + Beasley, Peoria, 

ew “ Inductive Geometry Experiment at Englewood.” 0, T. 
Bright, Chicago. 

Thursde —*Aims and Methods of Language Instruction,” a, 
Frencb, Miss Lea De eau, Ottawa; b. rman, Miss 8. Alice 
Judd, Jefferson H. 8., Chicago; ¢. Classics, Edward Manley, Bloom. 
ington. Report of Commitiee for Advaneing the Cause of a Uniform 
Course for State High Schools. 

PRINCIPALS’ SECTION. 
esident. E. C. Rosseter, Kewanee; Vice-President, 8. B. Hood, 
Bparta; Secretary, Louise Baumgartner. Charleston. 

Wednesday, Dec 30—President’s Address, E.C, Rosseter, Kewanee, 
“Unification aud Conaolidation of Courses of Study,” a. In the 
Primary Grades, Lottie E. Jones, Danville; 5. In the Intermediate and 
Grammar Grades, J. 8. Holaday, Tolono; ¢ In the High School, C. 
W. Groves, Kankakee. Discussion: J. E. Armstrong, Chicago; A. 0, 


Coddington, Chicago. 

Fheedon— Bupervisios of Schools,”” a National and State, Pur. 
pose and Value, Geo. L. Guy, Chester; 6 Municipal and County, 
in Relation to the Teacher, C. H. Kammann. Peoria; c In Relation to 
the Pupil. J M. Brosius, Abingdon. Discussion: L J. Block, 
Chicago; J. W. Hayes, Urbana; Homer Bevans, Englewood. 


SCIENCE TEACHERS’ SECTION. 
Officers: President, 8. A. Forbes, Champaign; Vice President, Fer. 
pando Sanford, Stanford University, California; Secretary, Buel P. 


Colton, Normal. 
Wednesday, Dec 30—President’s Address, 8 A. Forbes, Geneon. 
Discussion of Report of Committee on Course of Science Study for 


Common S8ebools. 
Thursday—" The Relations of Zoology and Physiology,” B. P. 


Colton, Noimal. 
PRIMARY SECTION. 

Officers: President, Elizabeth Baumgartner, Springfield; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mary E. Braun, Englewood; Secretary, Nellie 8. Hunt, 
Carroilton. 

Wednesday—“ Primary Instruction,” a. Waste, Edwin C, Hewett, 
Norma! ; d. Concentration, M Moore, Beardstowa. Discussion: AnnC. 
pace. Caceres a gy a, Carrollton; Ella F. Armstrong, 
Cairo; Josephine olph, Aurora. 

Thursday —"* Form and Color in Education,” Josephiue C. Locke, 
Chicago. Discussion: Bonnie Snow, Batavia; therine Jack, 
Springfield; Mary E. Sisson, Peoria. 

COLLEGE SECTION. 

Officers: Presi ’ent, Dr. E. A. Tanner, Illinois College, Jacksonville, 
Vice-President, Dr. H. F. Fisk. N. W. University, Evanston ; Secre 
tary, Joseph Harker, Illinois College, Jacksenville. 

ednesday —President’s Address. Rev. E. A_ Tanner, D.D. 
‘University Extension.” Prof Lewis Stewart. Lake Forest University. 

Thursday—“ Science in Preparatory Schools and Colleges,’’ Prof. R 
O. Graham, Illinois Wesleyan University. 

CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION. 


Officers: President, Henry Raab, Springfield: Secretary, Nora 
Smith; Tuscola; Kxecutive Committee, Marvin Quackenbush, Dun- 
dee; Maurice P Rice, Lewiston; Martin T. Vancleve, Vienna _ 
Wednesday—‘“ Proper Care of the &chool Funds,” James Kirk, 
Ass’t. State Supt., Springfield. Round-Table Discussion by ‘he 
Superintendents. . ' 

Thursday—"* The County Seperienee. Visitation.” a. Idea 
Purposes, Hester M. Smith, Pulaski County; 5. Practical Results. 
Perry O Stiver, Stephenson County; Improved Means, Henry A. 
Foster, Livingston Co. ; 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Program for the State Educational meeting at Grand Forks: 
Tuesday, Dec. 29.—Opening address, by Pres. A. L. Woods. 
‘‘The State Educational Columbian Exhibit,’’ by Hon. Jobo 
Ogden. ‘‘ Institutes: What we Need in North Dakota,” by Dr. 
James McNanghton of Mayville. Discussion opened by Miss Emma 
F. Bates of Valley City. ‘‘ The Couaty Superintendent and His 
Daties,”’ by W. F. Lorin of New Salem. Discussion by A. T. 
Wiles of Ashley. “The Relation Between High Schools and the 
University,” by Prof. Darius Steward. Discussion by President 
Merrifield of the State University. 

Wednesday—* The Recitation: What the Pupil Should Do and 
What the Teacher Should Do,”’ by P. H. Wheaton of Oakes. Dis- 
cussion by W. G. Crocker of Lisbon. ‘* An Interpretation of 
Hawthorne’s Great Stone Face, by Miss Clara Strable of La Moure. 
Dissussion by W. L. Stockwell of Grafton. ‘* What we Ove and 
What we do not Owe the Profession, by Marv A. Bowers of Devil's 
Lake. Discussion by Supt. M.A. Shirley. ‘‘ Kindergartec Work in 
| the Common Schools,”’ by Fannie A. Miller of Grand Forks. wt 
cussion by J. F. Callahan of Fargo. ‘‘ The Essentials of the Read- 








MIRCULAR CHART on Longitude wate, tT ——== 


RCULAR CHART on Long an Tine, .. TEACHERS WANTED. 


nN aris | both in fees ree MS Geography. Ladies: 

eeded by every progressive teacher of these bran- 

ches. For explanatory eircular, price, ete , address We have the following calls from authorities for teachers: 
JOHN A. CALLAHAN, Holyoke, Mass. 





(2) High School Assistant, Wisconsin' Algebra History, ete: La 


~ | (3) Teacher of Art, Music. and Elocution li ; Alabam: 
ff) iis a hy and Intermediate 5 Tiltapie. . * 
garten an rimary for Co teac 
s (6) Grammar teacher for Michigan —- oo mere). 





THE AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE, (8) High School Assistant; Far West: 
COLLEGE bids given instruction to nearly! (9) Laay High School Assist, in West; yt all Specialist in Hire and Li 


and Rhe’oric. (7) Man for Man 


—, 





Men 
We have calls for teachers from authorities 45 fol- 


(1) Lady for High School in far West; $95 per month. Now or i. ist, Latin and Literature. lows, to enter on work at once: 


(1) German in High School, native preferred $1000. 
(2) Manual training in High School; $1000. 
(3) Sciences in Academy; $1100. 


(5) Principal in High Schoo]; about S100. 100, 


(7) High School Assist. for Iilinots; $75 per month. Botan (5) Teacher of Guitar, Ziter,etc.; $600 — 
y. Physiology, and Rhetoric. 


(6) Commercial Dept. lege. 
ual Trainto in schools of a largé 


4,000 students in their own hemes in the (10) Lady for Germa” and Latin, in 8. E States, private school. terature, western elty; salary, $1200. Prefer one wP° 


last two years. Work thorough, practical and (11) Vocalist for chureh choir—Con rT 
Systematic. Conducted entirely by correspondence, (12) Lady to teach Greek in Kansas High Scheel ee ma he Herth. 
No car fare. No beard bills. Distamce ne objec-! (13) Lady for Intermediate work in Colorado: $75 per month 
tion Students jn eyery state aud territery im (14) Lady for Music in Public Schools of Michigan. . 


orate: Mm > s work. Withina radiu§ 
hd miles 0} ~ : 
(8) Principalship ip Idaho: indian School. One ee 
is an active worker in (hureb work. 





she Union, | (15) High School Assist. : Literature and music. 

'f h gud those ge ix} to teach find the graduate of a good school: salary, History, Strong in discipline and lady of high culture; disciplinarian aod understands — 

bacners Work very valuable. Special review (16) High School Assis'.—34 1a Wis ehewrle and Lit. Salary, $60 to $10 per month, Illinot In writi stimonials, and we 

$100 (Bogtage i80," DI loma qse. extra.) Members (18) Lady Teacher ot Drawing for Pubhe oben ot conenis oS amount of experigneg and ability may he able ta pe retry one of these pla: 

. dmitted at any ime. end for gatalogue, Address, mee arge Western City; $750. : roy oes, or far new places coming in, at once without {if 
Gv of correspondenng 






A. ©; COLLBOR, Bg, 


seine’ TEACHERS OQ-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn St, Chicage 
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1892—NOW IS THE TIME TO sUBSCRIBR.1999 





“THE BEST PERIODICALS FOR FAMILY READING.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 
$4 per Year. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE will celebrate the fourth Centenary of the Discovery of America by 
its re-discovery, through articles giving a more thorough exposition than has hitherto been made 
of the Receut Unprecedented Development of our Country, especially the Great West. Arti. 
cles will also be given on the Dramatic Episodes of American History. 

The probable Field of the Next European War will be described in the Series of Papers From 
the Black Forest to the Black Sea, by Povtrxey Bicerow and F. D. MILLEt, superbly illustrated 
by Mr. Mireer and Atrrep Parsons, Papers will also be given on the German, Austrian, and 
Italian Armies, illustrated, from studies made last summer in Europe, by I. pe Tavtsrrvr. 

Mr. W. D. Howetts will contribute a new novel, A World of Chance, characteristically 
American. Especial prominence will be given to Short Stories, which will be contributed by 
T. B. Avprien, R, H, Davis, A. Conan Doyie, Mancarer Detanp, Miss Wootson, Miss WiL- 
Kins, and other popular writers, : 

Among the literary features will be Personal Reminiscences of Nathaniel Hawthorne, by 
his college classmate and life-long friend Horatio Bripex, and a Personal Memoir of the 
Brownings by Annx Tuackeray Rircuie. 


Harper’s Weekly. 
$4 per Year. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY for the coming year 


will contain more attractive features, more and 


Harper’s Bazar. 


$4 per Year. 
HARPER'S BAZAR is a journal for the 


home. It gives the latest information with re- 


finer illustrations, and a greater number of ar- | gard to the Fashions, and its numerous illus. 
ticles of live, intense interest than will be found | trations, Paris Designs, and Pattern~-sheet 
in any other similar periodical. Among these | Supplements are indispensable alike to the 
latter will be a series of articles on the Twenty- | home dress-maker and professional modiste. 
five Greatest Cities of the World, including five | No expense is spared to make its artistic at- 
hundred illustrations. The Columbian Exposi- | tractiveness of the highest order. Its bright 
tion, the Army and Navy, Great Public Events, | stories, amusing comedies, and thoughtful es- 
Disasters on Land and Seas, and the Doings of | says satisfy all tastes, and its last page is fa- 
Celebrated People of the Day will be described | mous as a budget of wit and humor. In its 
and illustrated in an appropriate and timely | weekly issues everything is included which is of 
manner, The Department of Amateur Sport | interest to women. The Serials for 1892 will 
will continue under the direction of Caspar W. | be written by Water Besant and WiiutaM 
Wuitvey. ‘The best of modern writers will | Buack. Mrs. Oxtirenant will become a contrib- 
contribute short stories, and the most distin- | uter. Marton Hartanp’s Timely Talks, Day 
guished artists will supply illustrations. The In and Day Out, are intended for matrons, and 


editorials by Mr. George Wittiam Curris | Heten Marsuant Norru will specially address 
will continue an attractive feature of the | girls. T. W. Hiceixsoy, in Women and Men, 
paper, | will please a cultivated audience, 


Harper’s Young People. 
$2 per Year. 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, Vol. XII[., began on November 8, 1891. 


For the coming 


year this best and most compreliensive weekly in the world for youthful readers offers a varied 
and fascinating programme. In serial fiction it will contain Diego Pinzon, a story of the first 
voyage of Columbus, by Joun R. Convert; Canoemates: a Story of the Florida Reefs and 
Everglades, by Kirk Munnor; another story by one of the best known and most popular of 


American authors; and stories in three and four parts by Tuomas Netson Page, E. H. House, 
Anoetine Tran, Euta Rovman Cuvrcn, and Mary S. McCoss. More than Two Hundred 
Short Stories, by favorite writers, Articles on Travel, Out-of-door Sports, In-door Games, and 
all subjects dear to the hearts of the young, besides hundreds of illustrations by leading artists, 
will combine te make HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE for 1892 more worthy than ever of the 
remarkable tribute from the pen of W. E. Giapstonr, that “It far surpasses all that the en- 
terprise and skill of our publishers havo been able to produce.” 


Postage Free to ali subscribers in the United States, Canada, or Mexico. Booksellers and Postmasters 
usually receive subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should he accompanied by Post- 
office Money Order or Draft. When no time ix specified, subscriptions will begin with the current Number. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


. CONNECTICUT. 

he fifteer th semi-annual meeting of the Eastern 
Connecticut Teachers’ Association was held in the 
Slater Memorial Hall, Norwich, Nov 13, Mr. 
F. A. Cartis of Norwich Town presiding. Mr. 
J. H. George, instructor of music in the Norwich 
public schools, gave a biief talk upon singing, pre- 
liminary to & class exercise given with twenty-two 
second-year pupils, whose work exemplified the 
meth ds of teaching folluwed in the local schools. 

Miss H. F. Page of the Willimantic Normal 
Echool followed this exercise with a talk upon Ge- 
ography, considering this study as separate from 
its frequent accompaniments of science teaching, 
and classifying it as of secondary importance in 
the list of public school studies,—a tool to be used 
upon essen tial materials. The occasions for its 
use occur in newspaper reading, in conversation or 
lectures, and in history; but few authors now pre- 
suppose an exact knowledge of location, but ac- 
company their information by maps in which 
graphic facts take the place of mere memory. 
The time is coming when the geography, like the 
dictionary and grammar, wil] be simply a book cf 
reference. The geography of the world should be 
studied for such essentials as the location of conti- 
nents, of mountain ranges and plains; for ideas of 
location in regard to the sun; the location of 
winds, of minerals, of plant life and animals, 
rather than with a view to memorizing lists of 
names and places which are as unimportant as they 
are cumbersome and useless, T'wo years should be 
amply snfficient for technical geographical work. 

Supt. N. L. Bishop of Norwich conducted a 
conversation on ‘‘Grammar in the Public Schoola’’ 
wpon the topics: Correction of common errors in 

F ; Correction of poorly written English ; Con- 
cise statements in written composition; Should 
parts of speech be taught—why? how? Is » 
knowledge of arbitrary rules necessary to secure 
correct speech? What graduates of the com- 
mon schools ought to know of grammar; What the 
high school would wish the grammar school to 
teach; Does it pay to spend so much time on 
technical grammar ? This conversation consisted 
of five-mioute talks by Miss A. E Reynolds of 
Norwich, Miss E. Pilling of Danielsonville, Mies 
E. Todd of Willimantic, Mr. J. L. Harroun of 
Taftville, Mr. E. M. Swift of Jewett City, Miss 
E. A. Fanning of Norwich, Mr. R. W. Hine of 
Greenville, Dr. R P. Keep of Norwich Free 
Academy and Mr. C, B. Jennings of New Lon- 
don. The vote of the assembly, when called for 
by Mr. Bishop, was emphatically in favor of elim- 
inating the teaching of mere technical grammar 
from the courses. 

Mr. A. P. Somes of Danielsonville, who always 
speaks briefly and to the point, gave a practical 

upon Geology, indicating a number of 
lines along which even an unpretentious study of 
this science may prove helpful in school work. 

Mr. H. E. Bourne, Miss Marshall, and Mr. M. 
E. Jensen of the Free Academy faculty then gave 
brief replies to the q.estions furnished by the 
** Question Box.”’ 

Miss M. E Reynolds of Boston indicated a 
spirited method of condacting a reading class of 
advanced pupils, incidentally giving a number of 
dramatic recitations and readings which were good 
illustrations of her methods. 

In the evening Principal George A. Littlefield 
of the Providence Normal School delivered his his- 
torical lecture upon Patrick Henry to a large and 
interested audience. The address was in Mr. Little- 
field's happiest vein, and the impression that re- 
mains of it is something delightful as concerns 
both matter and manner. 

By vote of the association, meetings hereafter 
will be annual and heldin May. The following 
officers have been appointed: President—Mr. H. 
E. Bourne of the Norwich Free Academy; Vice- 
President—Mr. Albert Loomis of Brooklyn; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer—Mr. J. L.. Harroun of Taft- 
ville; Executive Com.—Mr. E. M. Swift of Jew- 
ett City, Mies Teresa Crofton of New London, 
and Miss Mary Allen of Danielsonville. 

E.LuA A. FANNING. 

A teachers’ meeting, was held in Stafford 
Springs, Nov. 13. Papers were read by Supt. T. 
M. Balliet, Springfield, Mass.; A. B. Morrill, 
Willimantic, C. F. Carroll, New Britain; 8. P. 
Datton, Brookline, Mass. ; Mies C. W. Mingins, 
and Charles D. Hine, New Britaia. 








ing Cirel inson he important topics to be discussed in the 
Dison e, by M. H. Rob of Wabpetos. genoral sesostation are the following: 

- ion by W. E. Hoover of Larimore. Re- | °'s: Relation of Public Schools to Higher Institutions 
ports of committees and business session: Com-| of Learning.” Prot. J. ©. Tem leton. ‘Adminis. 
— p Wy GB. Cleaner ; Upmenyies tration of iiss Ee J. Ware. “School Discipline,” 
E 


on Argements, by M. A. Shirley. n’ “The School and the Citizen,” 
f ae : } RR ay Hon. A. J. Craven. State Read- 


ing Circle, State Committee. 
INDIANA. 


n the County Superintendent's Section the follow. 
Lake Coun’ Associati ill be discussed ; 

bg m7 4 -_ a Cows 7 queetitorm Bystem of Teachers’ Examinations,” 

an Nov. 27-28 Papers were given by Supt. gupt. J.C. Mahoney. * County Institutes. SP any 

P. 8. Grisby of Hobart 31P rof. Wm. M. Giffin of Tay oe Made Bete Fey ter Bape, Oencbools,” 

the Cook County (Ill.) Normal ; Supt. W. Cc. =, aisorm Coarse Beaty Ses Cound Teeredes 


Belman; and Supt. D. E. Cooper ” Mary F. Reeves. 
- : Schools,” Supt. © multe inted by the Educa. 
The various committees ae on the following 


tional Council will make repor' 
ay oP ate Licensing Teachers,” 8. 
sate : ‘State School System, On Lice £ . 
The Montana State Teachers’ Association will A. Monte, Chairman. “City Beh ool System, ‘The 
meet at Dec. 28-31. The following is | City Superintendency. What Does £0. nl ehend 7) 
an ontline of the various meetings of the session: |R. G. Young, Chairman, * [a Education.” 
Rev Jos. Reid, Chairman. oe 


’ 
” «sell 
28.—State Council convenes at 2| of School Buildings,” J. by ~~, circles,” 


Monday Dec. 
o’el louneil, 8 o’clock | + educational Literature, 
4 inek P.M. Evening session of C Carrie KE. Cox, Chairman. 


Tuesday Dec. 29—Morning session of Council, 9 
Ss A.M. Closin session iS Counell, $ oeoet = 
- M.. County Superintendents’ session, C 
He. Reception to Teachers’ Assdciation, 8.30 jus Menon Ac PnosrHare 
Wednesday Dec. 30—Opening session Teachers’ CG. R. Daks, Belleville, Ill, says: 
Association. orelock A.M. Afternoon session, | 30 b a found it, and it alone, to be capable of pro- 
Beate bed -. arenes rel sion and = dodeg acweet and natural sleep in case of insomaia 
Thuvedagy Bie: o-Morning session, 9 o’clock A. from overwork of the brain, which so often occurs 


* ” 
Afternoon session, 130 o'clock P. M. Address’. ive professional and business men. 


to the Association, 8 o’clock P. M. Adjournment. 








FOR SLEEPLESSNESS 
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PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough 8, . Tastes good, Ui 
in tine.” Be by druggists. 


‘CONSUMPTION 
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ives to primary 
‘The Kindergarten Magazing siv<s to Pome 
jcal helps : * Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. 
| Griswold, Cook Co. Normal ; “Color and Form, 
Josephine C. Locke ; “ Science Lessons,” Edw. 
G. Slows ; and other articles by the best writers, 
adapting kindergarten methods to primary work. 
One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, 30 cts. _KINDER- 
GARTEN Pus. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 
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Science of Education. 
the Journal of Education during 1889-90. 
paid, to we for $1.00. 


| —__— aioe ee eae 
APH OF LECTURES 
| 
By Dr. LARKIN DUNTON. 
We have left a few complete sets of the Journal 
NEW I NGLAND PUBLISHING O©U.. 


ON THE 
A series of twenty valuable articles published in 
‘eontaining these articles, which we will send, post 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


'| wal Depot. 


The loss of flesh is a trifle. 
You think you need not 
mind it. 

But, if you go on losing 
for some time or lose a good 
deal in a short time, you are 
running down. Is that a 
trifle ? 

— to your healthy 
weight and generally you get 
back to health. ote 


A book on careEFUI, LIv- 
ING will tell you what it is to 
get there, and when Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil is 
useful. Free, 


cag * ~4 naan, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1, 


27 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Dec. : Teachers’ Aid Fund Bazaar; Philadelphia. 

Dec 5: Conference of High School Principals ; 
Janesville, Wis. 

ins 2 gue School Officers of Tennessee ; 


Dec. 8-10: Worcester Co. (Mass. ) Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; Fitchburg. 

Dec. 28: Wisconsin State Association. 

Dec. 28-30: Michigan State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; Grand Rapids. 

Dee. 20-31: Iowa State Association; Des Mcinee. 

Dee, 29-31: Illinois State Association. 

Dee. 28-31: Montana State Assoc. ; Bozeman. 

Dee. 29-30: No. Dakota Assoc; Grand Forks. 

Dec. 29-31 : Washington State Association ; 
Fairhaven. 


Dec. 29-31: Tlinois State Asace. ; Springfield. 

Dec. 29-30: Holiday Conference, Associated Aca- 
demic P: ineipals of New York; Syracuse. 

Dec 29-30: Mich. State Assoc.; Grand Rapids. 

Dec, 20-31: South Dakota Agsoc.; Mitchell. 

Dec. 29-31: So. Dakota Association ; Mitchell. 

Feb. 16-18: Department of Superintendence; 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

July }2-15, 1892: National Educational Associ- 
ation ; 


HOW’S THIS ? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by taking 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Prope., Toledo, O. 


We the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for 

the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honor- 

able in all business transactions, and financially able 

to carry out any obligations made by their firm. 

Wrst & TRUAX, Wholesale Drugeists, Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 


Hall’s Catarrh Care is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Testimonials sent free. Price, T5e. 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. 





WANTED, 

An efficient editorial assistant, man or woman, in 
the office of an educational journal. Absolute es- 
sentials,—a classical education, experience as a 
critical proof reader, and also as a teacher. Ad- 
dress, with references, salary expected, ete., 
‘* Editor,”? care Teachers’ Co operative Associa- 
tion, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 





Deron ene, — Whee See How Xeck City 
ggage Express , and stop 
at the Guanp Union Horst, opposite Grand Oen- 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
“ dern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
tages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 








WANTED, 
Immediately. a lady teacher assistant in high school, 
qualified to teach Geometry, Bookkeeping, Drawing, 
and Physical Geography ome . oe. Apply at 
to », Manager, 
set N. BE. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Bt., Boston. 


T EACHERS. fame tn Animas.” 
*¢ Our Friends in Fur” ¢ 

c. R. GROW & CO, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Published by 





“Common Words Difficult To Spelt. 


A practical spelling book. with dictation exercis¢s, 
containing only common words which experience 
has shown are likely to be misspelled Thoroughly 
endorsed by prominent teachers. Price. 20 cents; 
postpaid, 24cents. JAMES H. PENNIMAN, 

4322 Sansom St, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Subscribers to the Journal 
can bave their subseriptions 
advanced six months by send- 








ing a new yearly subseription, 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD| when refuged in a mild Southern harbor of 


COMPANY'S LATEST PUBLI- 


warm sun and air. 
The handsome compendium is to be dis- 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Christmas Century is prevaded with the 
spirit of Christmas, and touches upon the Christ- 


India. In “ Topics of the Times” are articles on 
‘‘ Charitable Reform of Hi Public Value,” 
‘The ‘ Per Ca: a pa and ** The World’s 
Columbian i . % arto 

Latbrop contributes an ‘‘ Open Letter”’ on “John 


; i i . O’ Reill Poet of H ity,” Mi 
CATIONS. tributed gratuitously, and may be procured | mas celebration. This is evident in + Soa Boyle Le a E. es _ ae mis 
a con saueernen. i Sad, WA. Raente, Ew ies page pe pst cn white The os, al = vice Onilice A agg ei 4 on 
Fresh from the press comes the daintiest | senger Agent, New England District, Bos ot ~~ in go Samelernagh Foye te wn for Ch Among be 


of books, bearing the title of “ Winter Ex-/+5, Mass. 


cursions, Pennsylvania Railroad.” Its 
frontispiece is a handsome half-tone from 








— She is painting, she is painting. 


of the '‘ Holy Family,” by Du Mond. It contains 
engravings of modern pictures relating to Cc 


mas as follows: “ The Arrival of the rE wos 
by H. Lerolle (with a poem by Edith M. Thomas § 
“The Appearance of the Angel to the She 


—_- 


Vein’ are William Bard McVickar, George Hor- 
ton, Esther B. Tiffan + R. W.P. Noble, Beojamin 
S. Parker, Lydia C. Heckman, F. H. Cartiss, 
John Kendrick Bangs, and James G. Barnett, 


j body’ of th : 
a painting by Richards, of Silver Springs, And her friends grow pale and thin by P. Lecarde; “The Ann toate tan tiie: -~, oe sho ‘. y Pan ood | ig" a. 
near Ocala; and distributed throughout ty ae Seg eo herds,” by J. Bastien Lepage; “‘ Holy Night,” |). Vere, W. P. Foster, Charles H. Crandall, Julie 
thie work of one handred and four pages Or ullein stalks by Fritz Voo Uhde, and s Madonna by Dagan” |M: Lippmann, William Sharp, Kate Patnam 0. 

rk of one han J "4 aay 
se beantifal reproductions illuminating the Orne Mapes ‘Dodge, satitled ean Offertory.” Mr. sent; ES Degg Rhy 4? ; 
i i hich When Ch ~~ — cary Stillman’s article on ‘' Raphael,” is accompanied 

pages of descriptive matter and rates whic wistenes — Buffalo Enquirer. | by Mr. Cole’s engraving of “‘ The Madonna of the} —The December number of The North American 


cover all the prominent Southern winter re 
sorts, 
In this pregressive age of travel, when 








CONSUMPTION CUBED. 





Goldfinch.” Relating to the season also are four 
stories: ‘* The Christmas Shadrach,’’ by Frank | 
R. Stockton; ‘A Christmas Fantasy, with a 
Moral,’’ by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; ‘‘Walfy: A 


Rveiew brings to a close the one hundred and {ifty- 
third volume of that well-known monthly, and 
contains a fall index of the volame. The number 




































An old ph +! retired from practice, had! wis +> . Christmas sketch from life by Miss Vida | is fully up to the high standard which has been set | 
the tourist is hamored with personally con- on Hs hands veget able —- ‘entebebents D. Ristder, and “The Rapture of Hetty,’’ by| by and for The Review. It opens with an exceed- Ch 
ducted tours departing in vestibule trains|and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote. The Mozart centenary | ingly valuable paper entitled, “ Thoughts on the art 

—S , | Catarrh, Asthma, and all d is the occasion of a paper by Mra. Amelia Gere | Negro Problem,” by James Bryce, M.P. Rear- Dy 
luxuriously appointed, the Pennsylvania —_ al Nervous Com Motte Teotee its | Mason, entitled ‘‘ Mozart — After a Hundred | Admiral S. B. Luce, U.S. N., writes in a serious 
Railroad Company has considered it time| wonderful curative powers ir th of cases, Years,” which is fully illustrated. Other ilius-| vein on “ The Benefits of War.’’ In ‘‘ The Three W 
‘ tind na and desiring to relieve human piering. 5 wil ene trated articles are ‘‘ The Bowery,” by Jalian Philanthropists,”’ Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll de- M 
to place in the hands of the winter traveler, | tree of chatge to all who wish it, tts recipe i Ger-| Ralph ; ‘* The Ocean from Real Life,” by Captain |soribes three different methods of dealing with the M 
ll as the summer tourist, a compre- veins and > age by mail by ad with | John A. Beebe of Nantucket, and ‘* The Golden | vexed question of capital and labor. Hon. Carroll Re 
“ - +n - ‘a ; a a stamp, naming paper, We A. NovEs, £20 ‘owers’ | Age of Pastel,’’ by Mrs. Elizabeth dy Cher pney, ys Weighs a “A oe a ~~ ane,” oe 
ensive guide directing attention e N.Y. eow | illustrated by examples of pictures by noted paint- | descri work w eing done by the ch 
i shai ers who have employed pastel. In the Kipling-| Finance Committee of the Senate in connection dr 
ane health and recreative resorts, where — ** Pat money in thy purse’’ by buying Ester- | Balestier story of ‘The Naulahka,”’ from the} with the Department of Labor, in collecting atatis- T 
the severe Northern season may be escaped | brook’s pens. Any stationer can supply them. ‘* booming’ West of America the scene leaps to! tics showing the effect of the ¢ariff laws upon . 
belie 5 oe sigd® ete “Eri ie7 ; by 
Some Recent Publications. ErusCrean Ban Fk x 
Title. Author. Publisher. cs UX tr 
Chats with Girls on Self Culture - . - Chester Dodd, Mead & Co, New York $1 25 P tl 
Cotton Mather - : - - - . Wendell - = 75 ‘ 
John Winthrop - - - - - - Twichell “ * - e 15 
Princess Ilse - - - . - - Cronise Albert, Scott & Co, Chicago 1 25 tl 
The Little Ladies - - - - - Milmao J. B. Lippincott Co, Phila. 1 50 f b 
reteiaebee:. °°. Bene “faite iS 
Ailes D’ Alouette - . - - - Bourdillon Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 T H E PO Ss \ T | VE Cc UR E. il 
Thy Kingdom Come - - . . - Foote “ yt ri 1 00 ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 cts. } 
Last Words’ - - : - - - Ewing + & es 1 25 I 
ane amg: eed aoee . - . : - j Aan ac FS ay ba: oa New York . | t 
80) - - - - rim. un nalls, ” 
Fans: Hower Sour and Spinning Song’ - . Bangs Brentano aoe York 1 50 Just Published: I 
AChicago BibleClass - - - - Gesterfeld U. 8. Book Co, New York 1 25 t 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey - - - Stanley Anson D. F. Randolph, N Y 7 50 f-- FR FE i? A re j N G Hg O R E A D ‘ ‘ 
With Scrip and Staff - - - . - Peattie ™ ” nid ( 
Dr. John Brown and His Sister Isabella - -  MeLaren “ £2 ” 85 j 
Rectrielty Rimplified | : - ‘ , Bioune Norman W oe. New York i 00 aga om 
° e ° ° e a z © e bd % 
The N World and the N Book - . Hi Lee h d, Bos.on 1 50 ? 
The New World andthe New Book - _ - ‘Higginson Lge & Shepard, Bos:0 0 The Beginning of School Life. 
Fed (reseed Life - - . - - Drummond James Pott Co, New York =| By MARY A. 8PE AR, 
ax Vobiscum - - - ° ° o “ “ “ “ : 
Adventure of a Fair Rebel - - - . Crim Chas. L. Webster, “ 4 State Nor Schoomall, West Chester, Pa. 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





LiITTELL’s Living AGE FOR 1892. This 
standard periodical, founded in 1844, has nearly 
reached its jubilee. Its euccess is as remarkable 
asitsage. A weekly magazine, it gives over three 
and a quarter thousand large and weill-filled pages 
of reading matter—forming four large volumes— 
every year. Its frequent issne and ample space 


enable it to present with freshness and complete- 
ness the ablest essays, reviewer, and criticisms, the 
choicest stories, the most interesting sketches of 


New England District of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 205 Washington St., Boston, for the beauti- 
fully illustrated guide book of Winter Excursions 
over that line. It contains the winter resorts and 
excursion rates to all popular points in the South 
and Southwest. In this progressive age of travel, 
when the tourist is humored with personally-con- 
ducted tours departing in vestibule trains loxuri- 
ously appointed, it is well to place in the hands of 
the winter traveler just such a comprehensive guide 
as this, directing the attention to the many health 
and recreative resorts where the severe Northern 
season may be escaped when refuged in a mild 
Southern harbor of warm sun and air. 








Boards, ° e ° e ° e 


upon the blackboard. 


Many a P 
amount of preparator. 
natural expression. 


work necessary before a child 


WITH OVER THREE HUNDRED DRAWINGS 
By D. R. AUGSBURG. 


Price, 50 cents. 


. . 


Miss Spear has no superior in this country as a teacher of the art of teaching children how to begin 
school life, and D. R. Augsburg is a genius in the art of helping teachers to draw easily every-day objects 


A good foundation is nowhere more needed than in the teaching of reading and in learning to read. 
rimary teacher who means well wey fails because she does not understand the nature or 


is able to read from a book with ease and with a 


ith this book in hand no teacher need fail in teaching reading with eminent suc 
cess, whatever book she uses with the pupils. The author begins at the foundation and tells just what 
preparation should be made at home; following this with the preparation at school. 


Add 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





21 WANT 10 KNOW"? 


___ Educational Institutions. 








COLLEGES. 
travel and discovery, the best poetry, and the most OSTON UNIVERSITY 
valuable biographical, historical, scientific, and Taak : Deda loge THE UNIVERSAL os to both sexes. eihares Ge Registrar. 


political information from the entire body of for- 
eign periodical literature, and from the pens of 
the most eminent living writers. 

As the only satisfactorily complete compilation | 
of the best current literature, it is invaluable we) 
these busy times. It easily enables its readers to 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Female Emancipator. ‘* With all our work 
the cause of woman does not progress. Why is it? 
Male Philosopher. ‘The trouble is that the 





KNOWLEDGE AND INFORMATION 
? ? BUREAU, NEW YORK. 


This Bureau supplies reliable information to all 
classes of inquirers. 

Questions of every kind, from the most simple to 
the most recondite, are answered, This is posst- 








PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ABTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. : 














: A | pretty girls spend all their time in trying to be| vie because the bureau has—outside its office staff NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
keep abreast with the literary and scientific pr : : a of specialists and experts—retained the services of 
ress of the age and with the work of the foremest| Praimy, and the brainy girls all their time to look | }."P,ciie\9 ‘every department of knowledge, [MA3s: STAB NORMAL ABT SOHOOL, established 
writers of the time. pretty.—New York Weekly. such as Law, Literature, Business, Art, Science, P for the advancement of art education and - 
The subscription price ($8 a year) is low for the Ta . nthe Berean ene th age all the great libraries jada ny Ang A koe ly at the 
amount of reading furnished, while the publishors — For three weeks I was suffering from a severe or New York—Aator, Mercantile, Lenox, Law, ete.; ? 


make a still cheaper offer, viz.: to send The Liv- 
ing Age and any one of the American four-dollar 
monthlies or weeklies, a year, both postpaid, for 
$10.50; thus furnishing to the subscriber at small 


cold in my head, accompanied by a pain in the 
temples. Ely’s Cream Balm was recommended to 
me. After only six applications of the Balm every 
trace of my cold was removed.—Henry C. Clark, 
New York Appraisers’ Office. 


to special subjects. Therefore, any knowledge 
that can be obtained from books is at its com- 
mand, The use of trained searchers, employed 
by the Bureau, enables it to undertake the most 
complete and laborious investigations. 


aud also of a number of private libraries devoted ? is 


er 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, 
“ *” @. H, BARTLETT, Prine 
[Yj 48sacnuserrs STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 








cost the creatn of both home and foreign litera- sredzee 6 till Seteneicentis tht Solont tus — x: E. ; 
ture. To any subscriber desiring to take more ‘ 


than one other periodical in connection with The 
Living Age, the publishers will forward clubbing- 


** Blykins knows all about horse races.”’ ‘*‘ Why, 
he never goes to them.’’ “ No’ It took him 


Loudon fire, the Bureau will give you an answer. 
it will tell you how, and where to sell a poem, 
play, novel, story, or piece of news. It will inform ? 


(Tare NOBMAL, SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


we r¢ hat ‘thing will cost and where it be SS 
rates on application. ‘They aleo offerto vend to all 0neee, to Tearn that part than anything elee.—| Yoiniat asi cost and where st.cun ke @ | For Information and Catalogues, address. 
new subscribers for the year 1892, remitting before mas en parties who will procure, or sell a patent for you, a —_ 


January Ist, the weekly numbers of 1891 issued 


or organize a Stock Company; or obtain capital to 




















1; OF TATE NORMAL S0HOOL, 
jo 6 develop your Mine, Invention, Factory, Land Co., FRAMINGHAM Mass. 
after the receipt of their subscriptions, gratis. Mrs. WINSLOW'S “SooTHING SyRUP” has| or'Mereantile business, or fit a partuer, with S For circulars address ar 
~ . been used over Fifty Years by methers for their capital for you; or seeure you loans on your secu- Principal. 
Littell & Co., Boston, are the publishers. children while Teething, with perfect success. It rites, or aa ciiy, county, or other bouds ) Miss ELLEN HypD®, cipal. 
—— A n fact it will give you information on any sub- RMAL 80H BRIDGEWA MASS. 
ATTENTION is called to the card of J. D, Bart-| Soothes the child, ron wn ey: sme verges wis] Joah, feo Avohinoctarp te Reology. Shor both nese Bor catalogues, address ite 
Ke Brid C %* Di cee f me: gate ? | prinetpat, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
ley, Keq., of Bridgeport, Coun., headed ‘‘Anti| best remedy for Diarrhoa, whether arising from ae FEES. NORMAL Mass. 
Profanity Device,”’ in this iseue of the JouRNAL. | teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug-| time inter ey ae levantigiien ani ? Se Ladies Ay 5 address the 
This device is a perfect open-book holder, nsefal | gistein every part of the world. Be sure and ask | ansvcring the question. ¢: |= BB Been 
s He FEE FOR ANY ORDIN 2 
net oily tee Milo pennies hot dies bat hock mie, Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five)  . 49)" "* Fem rox any on :. Aap. eee ee TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WxsTFIELD, Mass. 
: cents a bottle. SPECIAL OR EXTENDED RESRARCH OR INVESTIGATION For both sexes. 
keeping from one to four places; a letter opener, — 18 25 CENTS. : For Catalogues address 
@ paper cutter, for uncut leaves of books and Dimeick—"*I have fallen away te half It it be found that the cost of answering a ques- J. G. GREENOUGH, Prinetpal._— 
° 7 r ; y of my tion exceeds the 25 cents (by reason of the special vanes 
magazines ; convenient as an elastic band, to keep former weight.” Kickshaw —‘‘ Why doesn’t Mrs. labor and research required) an estimate of the ? tered 
the place of text and notes for atadents, and it will Dimmick put on half mourning ? ’—Smith Gr extra fee necessary will be mailed at once. It FRE Ni Cc ol Actually Spoken and Mast # a 
hold together l pa on the lib or study ; P gz mtn, ay, wit then rest with the correspondent to advise the > Ten Weeks at yourown hor wi 
desk. F tudent: o teach it i y bond f Co.’s Monthly. sureau whether he wishes to incur the additional CERMAN Dr. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft Syst 
device ie > ies t "haat wane ti - . Estimates will not be made, nor any question (559th thousand.) All subseriber 
we wee! — eer on L orbbry a] —1 suffered from acute inflammation in my replied to, unless the 25 cent fee accompanies each $5.00 each for each language, become actual pupils of Dr. “=' 
the injury of books. Price by mail, postpaid, 15 nose and head—for a week ata time I could not q:.estion. , enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them 
cents each. Address J. D. Bartley, Bridgeport, eee, I ened Mis’s Gecam Balm, end ia a few days oe Taauibtents titrenit tea, ? regard to difficulties which may occur. Sample copy, Part |, 
Conn. I was cured. It is wonderfal how it helped me.| ™8y_e.s9fely sent in a letter. 1 reas % conte, ibesal termote Teaches, 2 EDA A ISH 


ALL of our readers who propose to visit Wash- 
ington, D. C., or other points south, should send 


—Mrs. Georgie S. Judson, Hartford, Conn. 


Add 
UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE AND INFORMATION 
BUREAU, Wortp Buitpine, New Yorx. 
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yd WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


to George M. Roberts, Passenger Agent of the ease mention this Journal. 


FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new features worth 
knowing about. Catalogue free, Mention this paper. 
J.B. COLT & CO ,16 Beekman Street,New York. 
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wages, prices, ete. The Very Rev. Robt. Grego ’ 
reat St. Canin Pons a and Romany the 
uestion, ‘‘ Is anishment Degrading ? ’’ 
iix-Prime Minister Crispi concludes his paper on 
‘Italy aod the Pope.” “ Railway Rates,’ and 
the prevention of rate wars are discussed by Gen- 
eral Horace Porter from the point of view of the 
practical railroad man. The workingman’s inter- 
ot eT Gest described by T. 
v. owderly. “Q.0rom European Legisla- 
tures,’’ has tumeliness in view of the assem- 
bling of the Fifty-second within a few 
days. .The article is by Stanton. Mr. 
Stanton has secured statements from officials 
or members of the leading parliaments of Con- 
tinental Earope, showing that there are abnn- 
dant precedents there for Mr. Rved’s action. In 
the notes and comments rtment are papers 
on ‘Football: Sport and Training,” by Joseph 
Hamblen Sears; ** Do Americans Love Money ?”’ 
by Janius Henri Browne; “The Poor Man at 
Harvard,” by A “*Grind’’; ‘My Gold Cure,’ 
by Leslie E. Keeley, and ‘** Jewish Soldiers in the 
Union Army,”’ by J. M. Rogers. Price, $5.00 a 
year; single numbers, 50 cents. New York. 


— Harper's Magazine for December isa brilliant 
Christmas number. It opens with an illustrated 
article on ‘‘The Annunciation,” by Henry Van 
Dyke, including reproductions from the famous 

intings of Fra Angelico, Botticelli, Vander 
Weyden, and others of the old masters. William 
McLennan, contributes a Christmas legend ‘‘ La 
Messe de Minuit,’’ which is illustrated by ©. S. 
Reinhart. Another feature is a musical pastoral, 
‘“The Maid’s Choice,’ written by W. W. Gil- 
christ, and comprised in a series of eleven quaint 
drawings, by Howard Pyle. An article by Mark 
Twain is entitled ‘‘ Mental Telegraphy—A Manu- 
script with a History.’’ Shakespeare’s comedy 
Measure for Measure is illustrated from drawings 
by Edwin A. Abbey; Walter Bessnt describes ‘‘A 
Walk in Tador London,’’ in company with John 
Stow, the famous antiquary; Julian Ralph eon- 
tributes observations and adventures in 
the far Northwest, entitled ‘‘Chartering a Nation,’ 


with drawings by Fred. Remington. The fiction of Sa 


the number includes ‘‘ My Cousin the Volonel,’’ 
by Francis Bailey Aldrich, illustrated; ‘' Her 
First Appearance,’’. by Richard Harding Davis, 
illastrated; ‘*A Faded Scapular,” by F. D. 
Millet; and ‘‘At La Glorieuse,”’ by M. E. M. 
Davis, illustrated. The poems, all illustrated, are 
by James Russell Lowell, Annie Fields, and 
Harriet Prescott Spofford.. George William Cur- 
tis calls attention to ** Poor Richard’s Christmas 
Sermon,’’ William Dean Howells relates another 
Christmas dream of Altruria; and Charles Dadley 
Warner offers some pertinent suggestions to those 
who are anxious about the fate of ‘‘the dearest 
holiday of the year.’’ 


—The New England Magazine for December 
opens with a study of Canadian journalism by 
Walter Blackburn Harte. Mr. Harte’s remarks, 


“To a Corner at Dodsley’s,’”’ on the tendencies of 
contemporary literature to dispense altogether 
with literary men, will also interest and amuse 
journalists. Herbert D. Ward contributes a very 
artistic story called “Only an Incident.’’ It is 
finely illustrated by J. H. Hatfield. ‘* Pen Pict- 
ures of the horus ’’ is a study of impressionism 
in words by Alfred D. F. Hamlio. An interesting 
series under the caption of “ Stories of Salem 
Witchcraft ” is beguu in this number, by Winfield 
S. Nevins. It is illustrated by Charles A. East- 
man, One of Lillie B. Chace Wyman’s appeal- 
ing Anti-Slavery articles called ‘‘ Black and 
White,”’ with reminiscences of Lucy Stone, has a 
place. Charles Lewis Slattery writes of Bowdoin 
College, aud ite famous students and professors. 
T. H. Farobam pays a poetic tribute to Parnell. 
Francis Dana contributes a story called ‘‘ The 
Trappivg of the Widow Roce,” and there are good 
poems by Julie M. Lippmann, Ernest Rhys, Henry 
Cleveland Wood, and Marion P. Guild. Price, 
$3.00 a year; single numbers, 25 cents. Boston. 


— Miss Mamie Dickens, who was always known 
as the favorite daughter of Charles Dickens, has 
written for the Christmas number of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, her first story. It is a semi-ghost 
tale of the romance of an old English manor. Miss 
Dickens’s only piece of literary work previous to 
this story was the editing of her father’s letters 
for publication. She is said to possess true literary 
talent. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Arena, for December; terms, $500 a year 


Boston: The Arena Pub. Co. 
a. oy = ro oh terms, $3.00 a year 
ew York: The Centu ‘ 
The Tous manne. tor peember terms, $2.00 a 
ear. vilie, Pa; T. L. . 
mot Little: Ones. for December; terms, $1.50. 
ton: Russe u > 
The Cha aoe, for, November; terms, $3.00 a 
ear. St, F e Chaperone. 
, Scribner’s Magazine, for December; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Charles Scribner’s Suns. 
The Ladies’ Home journal, ie, Dacemper terms, 
$1 00a year. Philadelphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 
Educational Review, for December; terms, $3.00 & 
year, New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Why 


not buy best quality bunt- 
ing fags? G.W.Simmons 
& Co., Oak Hall, Boston, 
Mass.. will send catalogue. 








! bit Cured in 10 
ey? days: No pay till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio 
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HAVE YOU A WEAK SPINE? 

DO YOU CET BACK ACHES? 

ARE YOU HOLLOW CHESTED? 
ARE YOU ROUND SHOULDERED? 
DO YOU UNCONSCIOUSLY 8 


TOOP ? 
DR. - BRIDGMAN’S 
ro-gnaoitouider BrasPPorer 
Quickly and permanently corrects all these tend. 


encies. It is without exce 
device ever invented, and ts edayted a ‘einen 


Man Woman and Child. 
7 not only support the back, brace the 
restoring them to their natural position, but bei 
fectro-magnetic (the highest form of Clectricity 
y impart a pleasant, th-giving st hen- 
ing ener- 
gizing infu. 
ence to the 
entire nerve 
system and 









can be worn 
with or with- 
Out corsets. 
We will mail 
it to any ad- 
dress on _ re- 
ceipt of $8.50. 
State size 






e 
spine from the collar bone to waist line. 
SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. 

Remit by draft, express, or post office money 

order, mentioning this paper, payable to 

THE A. BRIDGMAN CO., 373 B’way, N. Y. 

Send for pamphlet, “ Dr. Bridgman’s Corsets,” &c. 

Reference, this publication, Agents wanted. 




















Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications Best Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
uveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on opeeeten. 

a CARL ety bet 

mporter, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
MON ONCLE ET MON CURE by JEaN DE LA 
BRETTE. 12mo, vaper, 60 cts. 
A Text book which has been greatly needed. 
THE FRENCH VERB. By Prof. SOHBLE DE VERE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. Athoroughly practical work based 
upon a new, clear, and easy method for the study 
of the French Verb. Specimen pages free. 
Any French or Ww. BR. JENKINS, 
English Text-book | Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 
published, 








851 & 8538 6TH AV., NEWYORK. 


Le Francais. 


FRENCH MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


An iavaluable pee to French students and teach- 
ers. Free sample copy. 
ddvess BERLITZ & CO., 
W. Madison 84., 
New York. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. Nw Tome 


Amderson’s Histeries and Hist’] Readers. 

Theomseon’s New Arithmetics aud Algebra. 

Keetel’s French Course. 

Beed’s Werd Lessons. 

Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 

Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 

Glutchisen’s Physiclegy and ie 7s, 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 4 

151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Leyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalied Outline Maps. 

Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


HES PHIC COPY BOOKS, 














Send for Catalogue. Correspondence invited. 


ELL & CO., 3 East 141TH Sr., N. Y. 
gg Rta Brown & Co., 23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 





@ School Books which you do not care to 
weet ill take them in for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders tor cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES; 
15 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





A Complete History of Britain 
THE E PIRE ‘| and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen . om. 
ressed yet complete misteny. adapted in every particular 
0 elass-room use. A more nviting book one aes con- 
eae e ey with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
apd Me e of the very best, and its illustrations 


dt , ¢ 
We herous and ar excellent quality. +_ Jour. of Education. 
For sale at ali bookstores, or will be matled upon 


recet blished price. 
TOMAS KELSON & SONS, 83 E, 17th St., New York. 





EW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
NE - the Journal of Education will 
secure a year’s subscrip'ion to the 
++ Quarterly Register of Current Hliiatery 
(monthly, $1.00 a year) free. 





190 SONGS foraz cent stamp. Hous & Yours, Canra, & 


EDUCATION. 
Qeachers’ Agencies. 


Se ee sete eee 





A FLO of applicante fs what Boards of Education fear whea consider 

D ng whether t ly t A x 
a meat thant acne bite ade aera orca a 
us to name the three or four beat men for the place wek b f it to the candidates, W 
named three, and acommittee went visiting he first oy ry say: pty pe 
was all right, but could not get released till the end ef the yes © Feathicd teat enone ws iene cccwed moan 

. Th 
~yed at Sas? it did not «> gry Shey prote OF Clroumetensee: iid" ehange entre wenticulariy 
mittee, still saying nothing to him. They sa w hien “ikea Stan, foe = ng pray fi os ther Pe, 
> » inquired ab ut bi 1 0 

a a = Saat cake, A <Sev, Pe) afer, us that he was last night eigcted unatimourty Wow'eiee vould 
re da ipal for the high echool there © named one d ly; though he dually aia wee 
secure the place, he came very uear it, and was the only man on Sar} tet Radoratel of thon sem et ey dia not 
place. This very month we sent a lady teacher there at g8 0, not ~salliienesseanee A P P LICANTS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


leachers Co-Operative Association”*iicnce” 


Established in 1884 Positions filled, 2300 Ss 
" e eeks Teach 
are ambitious for advancement rather ‘than those without eben 


A N ) 1 for State Normal; salary, $1000. 
5 fox High School work; $450 to $1200. 
9 \. 8for Modern Languages; $300 for $700 
Lady Teachers . j 9 for Music in Seminaries and Colleges; $250 and home to $1000. 
' 
A 


t summer Surt, rtie of 














21 for Grade work below the high school; $40 per month to $65. 
U. J. ALBERT, Manager; The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST,SILL. 


In évery department of school work will find that we have the 
Progressive Teachers possible facilities tor eptpededing theme a4 school officers. If you hoes 
a lary than ere ng th 
= pate clear to those who wish to employ teachers that you are capable of doin Socematal oem Same teat 
seevieet ip Ret y - | ee obra pomber oy: oe of prelebie 13 neatee to our list of teachers iu order to meet 
. ally a good 
Normal training. Calla for such teachers for Fall Panauste steve pes vanes to — ——— 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY: BRIDGE & Scort, M’g'rs, 110 TREMONT ST., BosTon. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SAND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|10@ Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson Blk,| 12014 So.Spri 
Boston, Mass.'| New York. | Chicago, Dl. "| Chattanooga. Tenn.| Locangelos, Gai |e atnea Orne” 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No ch 
with competent Teachers. ia obtaining sitastions. 8 y EA oo aia 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop's.; H. P. Frencu, Manager. 24 State St., Alba ny, N.Y. 


OOD TEACHERS OOD PLACES 
rok GOOD PLACES, ror GOOD TEACHERS. 
* Fuauager.'| astern Teachers’ Agency, °° ®rpmtield st., 


ddress 























Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education s somerset ses noston, mass. 


HIS BUREAU is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 

reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State 

and Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, 

he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,co0,000, and $30,000 

during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so 
numerous as during the current year. 

This Bureau has no vacations, ‘There is no week and hardly a day in the year 
when teachers are not called for. During the Fall, Winter and Spring, more of the 
vacancies are accidental, and must be filled at short notice. In early Summer, the 
rush begins for the supply of the opening year. Teachers seeking positions or pro- 
motion should register at once. No charge to school officers for services rendered. 
Forms and circulars sent free.. Address or call upon 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers peeking dhange a | Address ©. B. RUGGLES & CO. eer me Bldg.) 


and those wishin m ©, 
237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OnioO. 


an increased sa'ary, should 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENUY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 





Teachers’ Agen sme zaaliahed 16" 
treet, N. W. 

Professors, Principals, assistants, ‘Tutors, and Gove nicl Bes 
pe pte fe Ap ee Call on or address Teachers Wanted. 


MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, NEWYORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 


M. V. Brpaoon, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. 


Amerioan ond ‘3 Union Bauare, Now York 
merican School Bureal. | Teachers’ Agency 


Equi to serve school officers promptly} American and Foreign Teachers, and 

snd 4 ciently. Knows the whereabouts of | music of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
the best teachers for any given byremypay Regis- | Schools, ies, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
tration WETHOUT FEE gives us a large 40d | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre-| and renting of school property. 
senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. Best references turnished. 

P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., EK. MIRIAM GOxEIERE, 
Late R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th S8t., New York. 150 FirrH AVENUE Dorner F fwentieth Bt. 








The New American Teachers’ Agety! ~qrewehers Wanted, 


the past year a large number of vacancies re-| ror vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
conned, more than it was, able to fill, for want of the! the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
right teacher to recommend. Every kind ofateacher | gerful success of our well tried 
is wanted to register at once and be prepared for CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
the flood of vacancies sure to come this year. of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
Centre of business,— near the centre of population | jocal agents and members. Circulars and applica. 
of the United States. Address, with stamp for infor-! tion blank free. Agents wanted. 
mation. o. 8, Bee, aoe NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
RoomC, 237 Vine Street. 
(Palace Hotel Bldg.) Cincinnati, O. tf 147. Taroop 81 , CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | =**2'she¢ " 


RS WANTED FOR Serd stamp for blanks to , 
== H. M. HARRINCTON, Prop’r. 
IMPORTANT VACANCIES. 


44 Vast 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 


























Recreation Queries in United States History 
WITH ANSWERS. 
By Pror. C. L. GRUBER, State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
Cloth; price, 75 cents. 
‘ re: * liection of ‘Queries’ has been made for the 
We quote the following from the Author's Preface: * Tie = on of Qaapteg bas beet eee ee 
fhe of promoting srester  joseons r- Pe teks aed thus ward off the tendency to routine work with 


the dull monotony of dificult lessons ae uncommon occurrences add a charm to school work. They 


ing facts an / 
its consequent yy A oe and prove a source of healthful mental recreation. P 





fl’ 
are incentives to the PW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 3 Somenser St., Boston, Mass. 
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Goccess ALREADY ASSURED 


The career of a text-book has seldom 
opened under conditions more favorable 
than those attending the. publication of 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE LATIN PRIMER 


For Ptr er students. By Dr.. W. R. HARPER, 

resident of the University of Chicago, and 
Isaac B. Burcess, A. M., Boston Latin 
School. Cloth. rzmo. 424 pages. $1.00. 


A pamphlet of one hundred advance pages of this work created wide- 
spread interest and was eagerly sought for. So favorable was the im- 
pression it produced that in very many places the book was adopted before 
publication, the advance pages being used meanwhile with the most grati- 
fying results, . 

The book is now ready. 


It is one of a series of Latin and Greek text-books of a novel and highly interesting 
character, on which Doctor Harper of the University of Chicago has been engaged, and 
which it is believed marks a new era in classical study and teaching. 


PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE PRIMER: 
Strictly /wductive treatment. Conversation upon the text. 
Inductive English Grammar Lessons. Instructive Pictorial Illustrations 
The pupils work based wholly on Caesar. English-Latin Exercises based on the text. 
Frequent Review Lessons. Valuable training for sight reading. 
English Parallels to fix in the pupil’s mind, pronunciation. word order and vocabulary. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE CLASSICAL SERIES: 
Works of this series already issued are: An Inductive Latin Primer, An Inductive 
Latin Method, An Inductive Greek Method, and Caesar’s Gallic War. These will be fol- 
lowed by Harper’s Vergil’s Aeneid ; An Inductive Greek Primer; Xenophon’s Anabasis ; 
Cicero’s Orations ; Supplementary Reading in Latin; Latin Prose Composition; Homer’s 
Iliad ; Supplementary Greek Reading and Greek Prose Composition. 


Specimen copies of Harper’s Inductive Latin Primer will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of price. For full description, terms for introduction, etc., addréss the publishers 


American Book Company 


Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


POSTAL CARD Costing one cent, if plainly directed to 
Silver, Burdett & Company, 


6 Hancock Avenue, Boston, Mass., 


Containing as its message an inquiry for their new Catalogue, will receive prom 

name and address of the sender be clearly written. J! B howe Secches 
The New Catalegue will contain the names 

writers who are eminent in their departments, iv ad 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 





of several impertant New Seoks, prepared by 
dition to the excellent list already well known. 





“ Lt Interests Pupils and Makes them Think.” \ The Best Book ever Printed for Teaching Begin- 


ners to Read. 


‘| illuminated board covers, $1.25. 


MERRILL'S WorD AND SENTENCE Book. 


THE BECINNER’S READER. 


How you can tell what Christ- 
mas Presents to buy for your 
Boy and Girl friends. 


Send for the new game of cards called ‘‘ Our 
Friends in Fur.” After examining it all say, 
“ Just the thing. A great deal of fun for the chil- 
dren to make the acquaintance of the lion, the bear, 
the tiger, ete., in this pleasing way.” Each card 
is beautifully illustrated, and the game is so played 
that the children learn all of interest about each 
animal. Price, 50 cents. 


C. BR. GROW & CO., Publishers, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CHATTERBOX ssi 


891. 


This name, a household word in every home in the 
land, has become endeared in the hearts of two gen- 
erations, and the readers of the early volumes are 
now men and women, who know that ro books will 
delight their children more, or instruct them to a 
greater extent than these dear eld annual volumes, 
whose sales have long since mounted above the mil- 
lion mark The King of Juveniles. 1 vol., quarto, 





THE FAMOUS “ ZIGZACS.”’ 

The best and most successtul series of books for 
young people ever made. Over 300,000 volumes al- 
ready sold Nerratives of travel, history, and ad- 
venture, with anecdote stories associated with the 
countries visited. By H. BurceRWoRTH, editor of 
the Youth’s Companion. Full of illustrations. The 
new volume for tbis year is 


Zigzag Journeys in Austrailia ; 
Or, A Visit TO THE OCEAN WoRLD  Describin 
the wonderful fifth continent, containing stories o 

id discoveries and of the auimals peculiar to this 

cinating country. 

The other volumes of the series are NORTHWEST, 
BRITISH ISLES, ANTIPODES, INDIA, SUNNY SOUTH, 
LevANT, AcADIA, Occipent, Oxassic LaNnD, 
NORTHERN Lavps. EURCPE. 

Each, $1 volume small quarto, illuminated board 
covers, $1.75. Cloth. gilt, 2-25. 

For sale by ali booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


Ribots Works 


Price 15 Cents each, Paper 
cover. Free mail. 





No. 46. THE DISEASES OF MEMORY. 


52. THE DISEASES OF THE WILL. 
95. THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. 
112, PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. 


For Christmas. z 


Ditson’s 


50° 


Muste Books. 
Fatest Series! Just Issued ! 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 
160 pages. Builliant but easy pieces. 

Ne Plus Ultra Ballad Collection, 
16) pages. Latest and best songs. 

Ne Plus Ultra Song and Chord Collection, 
Each Song has a rivging chorus. 


Ne Plus Ultra Dance Collection. 
Every style of dance music; not difficult. 
All these books are large sheet music size. 
ANY VOLUME SENT POSTPAID, FOR 50 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington Street, Basten. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


éCHRISTMAS:* 


CHRISTMAS SELECTION mag sew Carols 












Cont 
anda 





sive Service 
that may be used with or without the Carols. 16 pages. Price, 


cents a single copy. 
Te GHAIST of BETHLEHEM. 4.20%." 
By J. E. MALL. 
¢ interspersed 









Christmas Service 
y 


containing an In 

structive Responsive Servic with New and A 
ropriate Carols. Price, 5 cents a single copy. OTHER 
Riek VICES ofthe same character and at the same price, are 
*‘Goid, Frankincense and Myrrh,"" “Christmas Joy Bells, 
**Good Will to Men,” “Noel, '" and ** Peace on Larth,"’ 

—A NEW CANTATA 

for Children by these two 
A CHRISTMAS N 
By ©.L. Burnham & @.F. well-known writers is sure 
to meet with a gordial ’reception. ‘This new work is the pret 
tiest and most entertaining bn A have produced thus jar. 
Price, 30 centsa single copy. OTHER CANTATAS tor 
the Christmas Season are ‘One Christmas Eve,"’ “Santa Claus 


& Co.,"’ ‘The New Santa Claus,” | “Catching Kriss Kringle, 
“Judge Santa Claus,” “Santa us’ Mistake,’’ and * ‘The 






aifs’ Christmas."" Price of ge cents per single copy. 

Relates in verse, scri; 

THE WONDERFUL STORY tscrean nd on. 
By M. B. Brooks & G.F. Root. the principal events «! 
Christ's life on earth, Beautiful and instructive, Price, 20 cent» 
a single copy. ; 
BETHLEHEM, .4 Cantata for Adulte only (no 20 
® ren’s part) that cannot fail to please wher 
By G. F. Root. ever rendered. Price, so cts a single copy. 


Send 10 cents for sample copy of **Musical Visitor’’ tor Choirs, 
——PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Muatie Co., The John Church Ce,. 
goo Wabash Ave., Chicago, 13 E. 16th St., New York 


WREATH or GEMS. 


The greatest School Song Book ever published. 
144 pages. Postpaid, 25 cents. 

















A Complete Graded Speller, but something more Parts I. Anp IL. 


and better. It nizes the truth of the educa- 


SONGS AND GLEES. 


60 pages of new and sparkling Music; only 15 cents. 


tional maxim, ‘ We learn by doing.” While it con 
tains an unusually large list of carefully selected 
words, Classified with respect to their meaning, it 
provides also in great number and variety carefully 


By T. T. COLLARD. 
Principal Training School, Newark, N. J. 


Each part contains 96 pages, substantially b vund in 
board covers, and will be sent by mail, postpaid, for 





20 cents. 


COLLIER’S GREAT EVENTS IN HISTORY. 


EDITED By O. R. WILLIS, Ph.D. 


Presents in a series of pictures a connected view 
of the entire period from the en history to 
grammar 


prepared dictation exercises requiring the pupils to 
write the words in different comt ns. 

To get the best results the pupil must be interested, 
and itis believed that the character of these exercise, 
containing as they do, a great amount of useful and 
entertaining information, will insure this interest. In 
every lesson will be found something which compels 
the exercise, not of the memory alone, but also of the 








reasoning faculty. the year 1890. An admirable read 
170 panes illustrated, 24 sorte Special rates for and h h school = ee was 
introduction and exchange furn on application.| Cloth, 402 pp.; by mail, postpaid ¢1 00. 


CHAS. E. MERRILL & CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, N. ¥. City. 


THOUGH A BUSY MAN OR WOMAN. 


It will be to your advantage to join the famous C. L. S. C. (CHAUTAU- 
QUA LITERARY AND SciENTiFIC CIRCLE). Its four-year course embraces the 
subjects taken up in an average college course, and in this way the 
Circle gives its readers the college student's general outlook in History, 


Literature, Science, and Art. The next year’s course begins O&tober 1. 
Write for list of books. 





Or, 


CHARLES R. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


KNIFE WORK IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


A Four Years’ Course ir the Grammar Grades, 200 
pages. 450 illustrations; by Grorer B. KILBON, 
Principal Springfield, (Mass) Manual Training School. 

The idea of this book is to place at the disposal of 
the average teacher a course in ELEMENTARY MAN- 
pee | = — = in any ordin- 
a oolroom w eas ssible 
rie e oe ‘net icon b ¥e Wiehe 

8 course has 8 the tests of several years 1 
the Springfftid schools, and is being copied In then 
cities and towns. 

yA yore In pre achogresm 7° book that will 

eful examination. e@ pr 

— Bagh AF ny ee compawn ene = try square, and they are arranged ry a 
» author shows wherein the American te 

than the Swedish Sloyd. The price of the book is only ONE itrrty 7 mf saoapiean a > yee 


When requested we will send a price-list of ared material for the whol 
furnish to those teachers who cannot buy it to vantage in their own neighborhood. Se nee a cnt 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 








The Humboldt Library of Science, 


19 Astor Place, 


New York. 


CATALOGUES FREE. eow 





A First History of Rome. 
By W. 8 Roperson, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Wellington College 


With INustrations avd Maps 
16mo. 366 pages. 80 cents. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 








VE 


best school for your boy and gir’ 


Special! discount for introduction to Schools, etc , etc. 


J. H. KURZENKNABE & SON, Harrisburg, Pa. 








Educational Institutions. 


RMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
A first-class boarding school for both sexes. 
Delightful location, plete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Olassical, Academic, Music, Art. Prepares 
for any college, Gymnasiom, Military Drill under U. 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. Zhe 
1. Address the Principal, 








GEO. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


the Training of Teachers 





NewYork College tt: 


9 University Place, N. Y. 
Postgraduate Courses, Elective System, Scholarships 
WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 








All rights reserved of writing or using this method i 
schools without licensed right from ~The First right pot 
served to place a Wherewithal text book addition in the 
hands of every teacher and scholar only at 50c. net per 
qo toss ig SF, Boards om the U. 8., and one 

‘orm cost for eve 00, 500,or 1000 copie 
etteek. Other rights extra, going with license. oy 


ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD. 


Deo you know how to think? TOWN- 
SEND’S WHEREWITHAL Will 
teach you to follow up any line of thought. It is a 
scieutific, logical, and simple educational plan of in- 
calculable aid in conversation, composition, teach- 
ing, sermonizing, public speaking, and in all branches 
of education. Equally applies to all business and pro- 
fessions. Endorsed by the most eminent scholars 
and educators everywhere, among whom are Chan- 
cellor Vincent and the late Chief Justice Waite. 
Should be in the hands of every map. woman. and 
child. Cloth, 8vo; sent postpaid for $1.00. Write 
for circulars and further information. 


WHEREWITHAL (0., Girard Bldg., Philadelphia. 


. 





Dr. ARNOLD DopEL, of the University of Zurich, 


“If we consider the PRaANG Co 
—s ee in elementary Souasia ta Dent 
a step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything wh 


schools in Europe, its great superiority cannot 


The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing. 


in a cFitieal surve of instruction in Drawing in the 


elementary schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang Course (Paedagogium, Leipzig, April, ’89) : 


compare it with corresponding methods rovided for 
escape us. It is in fact 
ich has been done in this direction in Europe.” 





will be sent on application to 


Circulars describing the Text-books and Models provided for carrying out the work of 

Prang’s Primary Course in Form Study 
Prang’s Shorter Course in Form Study and Drawing. 

Prang’s Complete Course in Form Study and Drawing, 


and Drawing, 


THE PRANG EDU CATIONAL COMPANY ’ 
16 Astor Pl., New York. 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





7 Park Street, Boston. 
TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 





| 


year’s subscription free. 


REGIStTEs with the 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
No, 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


